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SUPER—SERVICE 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
J. L. Riley & Co., Atlanta 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Megr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 


The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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RESULTS— 


Reduction of the Insurance Cost by a Reduction of 
the Loss Ratio is the guiding principle back of 
Mutual Fire Insurance. 


The “Mill Mutuals” have worked under this principle 
for Fifty Years. 


The Results have been Millions of Dollars saved to 
policyholders not only in insurance cost, but in 
property saved through fire prevention efforts. 


The MILL MUTUALS do not confine their writings to milling 
and grain risks, but offer their facilities to the owners of first 
class risks in other lines. 


If you are interested in preventing fire and reducing your 
insurance cost, write any of the companies listed below. 





Millers National Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company......Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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By Dr. S. S. HUEBNER 
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into two grand divisions— 

property insurance and insur- 
ance of the person—depending on 
the subject-matter that consti- 
tutes the basis of the protection 
arranged for. Fire, marine, and 
numerous other forms of insur- 
ance fall within the first division, 
and life, health, accident, and 
workmens’ compensation insur- 
ance represent the leading types 
under the second. Some of the 
casualty lines are multiple-line in 
character and apply in part to the 
one and partly to the other. 

The distinction referred to, 
however, represents merely a dif- 
ference based on special require- 
ments with respect to scientific 
and legal treatment and practical 
operation. No substantial differ- 
ence really exists as to underlying 
purposes. All insurance renders 


I NSURANCE may be classified 


the same fundamental services, 
and it is merely a matter of inter- 
pretation and of application to 


the particular subject-matter un- 
der consideration. All insurance 
deals with the indemnification 
and conservation of values,—of 
either property or human life 
values. It is the purpose of this 
article to outline the outstanding 
services of theinsurance business 
with respect to such values, and 
to emphasize the degree to which 
the leading types of insurance, 
though apparently very different 
in nature, are analagous in their 
underlying economic functions. 


Sooce 


Indemnification Against Loss of 
Values 

ALL insurance is concerned with 
the indemnification of lost values, 
and by value we nearly always 
mean capitalized income. In the 
last analysis, unless the so-called 
“valued” principle is 
used, insurance in its 
various forms is essen- 
tial income insurance. 
The fire policy makes 
this clear when it prom- 
ises protection only “to 
the extent of the actual 
cash value”, and not to 
the extent of the face of 
the policy. ‘And 

even where 

“valued poli- 

cies” are volun- 





University of Pennsylvania 


tarily assumed by underwriters, 
as in marine insurance, whereby 
the insurer agrees to pay the full 
face of the policy in the event of 
total loss, irrespective of the ac- 
tual cash value involved, the na- 
ture of of the insured subject- 
matter is usually such that policy 
valuation and actual market value 
can be made to correspond suffi- 
ciently to protect the underwriter 
against claims that are flagrantly 
unfair. 
eos 


IN RECENT years, fire insur- 
ance has also manifested a 
marked development towards 
“use and occupancy” or “busi- 
ness. interruption insurance”, 
although in marine insurance in- 
demnification of lost freight 
earnings and expenses of all kinds 
has been prominent for many 
decades. Property owners are 
rapidly becoming conscious of the 
fact that in ever so many in- 
stances actual loss of property— 
the tangible property actually de- 
stroyed—is less than the indirect 
loss of profits and continuing but 


unprofitable overhead and fixed 
charges during the period of busi- 
ness interruption. Even a fire of 
small proportions, when it crip- 
ples a strategic link in the chain 
of production, may render an en- 
tire plant inoperative for months, 
with a huge loss in net profits 
and unavoidable charges. Ordi- 
nary business precaution should 
induce manufacturers, merchants, 
and owners of rentable properties 
to supplement their regular fire 
insurance with protection against 
this type of loss. With a general 
acceptance of the thought of in- 
come insurance, and that may be 
confidently predicted, business in- 
terruption insurance will experi- 
ence a tremendous development 
both in volume and scientific at- 
tainment. 


Life, health, accident, and 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance also indemnify lost earnings 
and constitute business interrup- 
tion insurance. They all aim to 
indemnify the loss of the current 
earning capacity of a human life. 
Life insurance has for its pur- 
pose the financial indemnification 
of the loss of the life value either 
for the insured’s dependents in 
the event of premature death, or 
for the insured himself and his 
dependents in the event of his 
reaching the age of retirement 
from active work, say at age 65 
or 70. Health and accident insur- 
ance indemnifies the insured him- 
self and his dependents against 
the loss of the life value, either 
partially or wholly, or either tem- 
porarily or permanently, in the 
event of a living death. Compen- 
sation insurance likewise, as we 
know, bases the indemnity upon 
some percentage of the worker’s 
current wage. 


The family and his life’s 
vocation constitute man’s two 
important business _ enter- 
prises. With respect to both, 
the life value as reflected by 
earning capacity constitutes 
an asset fully as much as 
tangible property, and should 
be treated scientifically 

through the ap- 

X plication of the 

} same principles 

: that we now ex- 

—— 
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tend to the management of ma- 
terial property. One of these 
principles is that of indemnity. 
From an economic standpoint the 
family should be organized and 
managed along business lines. 
The family business should there- 
fore be insured against the loss of 
the life value asset of the bread 
winner through death, ill-health 
or accident. In life insurance 
this thought is already generally 
recognized in the almost universal 
emphasis upon life income insur- 
ance for family protection. But 
with respect to the vocational 
life, the life value also constitutes 
a business asset that should be 
insured for the benefit of the busi- 
ness. Strategic lives are as vital, 
and in most instances much more 
vital, to a business enterprise as 
any other one factor in the chain 
of production. They may be lik- 
ened to the power house that fur- 
nished the energy. They repre- 
sent the judgment, initiative and 
driving force, which, when com- 
bined with capital, make a suc- 
cessful business. In the last 
analysis, success in business re- 
sults from a proper union of ma- 
terial assets with personal ability. 
Life insurance therefore consti- 
tutes business interruption insur- 
ance in the same sense that we 
have that type of protection in 
the field of property insurance. 
Passing of the strategic life value 
usually means an impairment of 
the property asset in the business 
as a profit earning factor. With 
a general acceptance of this view, 
and that may again be confidently 
predicted, life insurance as busi- 
ness interruption insurance will 
experience a tremendous develop- 
ment. The movement in this 
direction is already strong, and 
the day is not far distant when 
the amount of life insurance, 
taken for strictly business pur- 
poses, will exceed the total of fire 
and marine insurance combined. 


Soa 


Creation and Stabilization of 
Credit 

CREDIT is secured by either 
property or life values, and fully 
80 percent of the world’s business 
is transacted on credit. Being 
supported by values, it follows 
that credit may be lost when the 
value upon which it depends is 
lost. Insurance therefore be- 
comes credit insurance. Without 
it, credit could only be furnished 
sparingly and only under condi- 
tions of great instability and high 
interest cost. 
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The relation of fire, marine, 
and fidelity insurance to credit 
are fairly well understood, but 
by no means generally appre- 
ciated. The view point is usually 


The Fire Fiend is Always Eager 


limited to insurance in its rela- 
tion to the protection of loans 
represented by mortgages, ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading, and 
book credits. But the credit func- 
tion of property insurance ex- 
tends much further; in fact, it 
underlies our whole credit system. 
We are too prone to overlook the 
simple fact that the market sta- 
bility of the billions of outstand- 
ing stocks and bonds, now repre- 
senting vastly more than half of 
the nation’s wealth, is largely 
conditioned upon the assumption 
by both the owners thereof and 
the lenders of money thereon that 
the industries they represent 
carry property insurance to an 
adequate degree. We are also 
apt to overlook the vital bearing 
of warehouse, contractors’, and 
other types of corporate bonds to 
a large share of outstanding 
credit. 

In the field of commercial credit 
it is also important that we rec- 
ognize the vital relation of life 
insurance to the creation and 
stabilization of loans. Texts on 
credit place great emphasis on 
the two-fold classification of “‘col- 
lateral” and ‘‘commercial” loans. 
Collateral loans are secured with 
the pledge of stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, warehouse receipts, or 
other evidences of wealth, which 
are marketable and when neces- 
sary are protected with property 
insurance. Under commercial 
loans, on the contrary, the lender, 
although taking into account the 
property assets, takes cognizance 
primarily of the borrower’s char- 
acter and ability. Yet what folly 
to accept such indefinite values as 


collateral, when their money 
worth, no matter how great to- 
day, may be rendered worthless 
tomorrow through the occurrence 
of death. Through life insurance, 
however, these intangible life 
factors may be assigned a value 
in capitalized form. In the last 
analysis, a life insurance policy 
is nothing more than a bond 
issued against the life value in 
the same sense that corporations 
issue bonds against property 
values. That life bond may then 
be pledged as collateral for a com- 
mercial loan in the same sense 
that corporate bonds and other 
evidences of wealth are now 
pledged to secure collateral loans. 
All loans should be adequately 
secured with the pledge of pro- 
tected values. The purpose of life 
insurance is to remove the time- 
worn and unscientific distinction 
now existing between so-called 
collateral and commercial loans, 
and to make all loans collateral 


loans. 
Bee 


Prevention of Loss 


ONE additional concept is worthy 
of emphasis, namely the elimina- 
tion or mitigation of the cause 
of loss itself. ‘An ounce of pre- 
vention,”’ we were told by a great 
apostle of insurance, “is worth 
a pound of cure.” Prevention of 
loss is one of the major services 
of insurance and _ should be 
coupled with that pertaining to 
indemnity. It constitutes in it- 
self an ideal method of insurance. 
It aims to insure against the oc- 
currence of loss altogether, 
whereas the indemnity function 
is designed to eliminate the econo- 
mic consequences that result from 
such loss of value as has not or 
cannot be prevented. 

The insuranee business is pe- 
culiarly fitted by virtue of its self- 
interest, its equipment for peri- 
odical inspections and regular sal- 
vaging operations, and its facili- 
ties for studying the problem and 
for disseminating the informa- 
tion, to emphasize the worthy 
effort of loss prevention. Fortun- 
ately, every type of insurer is 
participating in this service to an 
ever increasing degree. Too 
often one hears the objection that 
the premium income of insurance 
companies is altogether out of 
proportion to the losses paid, and 
reference is made to the excep- 
tionally low loss ratios experi- 
enced in certain types of insur- 
ance. Such a viewpoint is very 


Concluded on Page 35 








Group of Mutual Delegates at Seattle. Sun Parlor of F. J. Martin’s Home in Background 


Mutual Ideals Told at Seattle 


Big Convention Brings Delegates from Every Section 
of the Country 


T IS one thing to read of a con- 
] vention from afar and quite 
another to be on the spot 
breathing in a Mutual atmosphere 
charged with the good fellowship 
and live ideas which characterized 
the recent gathering at Seattle. 
There were high lights and fine 
human touches to the picture 
which can never be quite set down 
on paper. 

The beauty of the lounge, the 
foyer, the spacious ball rooms of 
the big Olympic Hotel, as a setting 
for the crowds of mutual delegates 
and their wives, making their way 
from meeting to meeting made 
up a spectacle to command a large 
place in the memory of those who 
were privileged to be a part of it. 





More states were represented 
at this 1925 Convention than ever 
answered the roll call at a similar 
meeting before. And while it is 
too early to judge the value of the 
results of the various conferences 
held, yet there is every indication 
that the decisions made and infor- 
mation gained will be of the most 
far-reaching importance. 

Each year sees progress of a 
definite vital sort in the Mutual 
field, and this advance is reflected 
in the addresses and discussions 
of such a convention. A half hour 
paper or indeed a few words 
spoken extempore in a _ group 
meeting may have in it the es- 
sence of years of mutual ex- 
perience. 


Any moment of a convention is 
well worth while, but the occasion 
rises to notable heights when such 
veteran wheel-horses of the 
mutual world as C. A. McCotter 
and F. J. Martin speak out of their 
abundant experience. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s happy expression plainly re- 
vealed that the visit of so many 
of his friends gathered from all 
parts of the nation to his own 
home town of Seattle was one of 
the proudest moments of his life. 
For indeed they had come from 
widespread corners of the con- 
tinent, the eastern states being 
well represented despite the 3500 
mile journey. 

Before reporting the detail of 
the convention itself a word must 





Another Group of the Seattle Delegates 
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be said for the open-handed hos- 
pitality of Seattle. Headed by the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire As- 
sociation, aided by the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and dozens 
of generous individuals, the enter- 
tainment of the delegates was 
complete and satisfying. 

Most of Monday, August 10th, 
was occupied with the golf and 
horseshoe tournaments in which 
the Mutual exponents of these 
respective pastimes demon- 
strated their prowess. These con- 
tests produced some of the jolliest 
and most interesting incidents of 
convention week. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. J. 
H. Edwards, Vice-President of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire As- 
sociation, and arrangements made 
by Manager C. H. Cole, of the 
Pacific Millers Insurance Depart- 
ment, acting as Chairman of the 
Sports Committee, the Golf Tour- 
nament was held on the Seattle 
Golf and Country Club Links 
where the players were provided 
with all the facilities of the club- 
house. The course was in splendid 
condition and players were fa- 
vored with one of the city’s typical 
hazy summer days, making it 
ideal for the game. 

When all was said and done 
(with considerable accent on the 
said) the winners were lined as 
follows: 

Burt H. Lewis, Vice-President 
of the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association, won the honors with 
low gross score of 88 and retained 
the President’s Cup, donated by 
President McCotter. Mr. Lewis 
also won a dozen golf balls 
donated by A. Shirley Ladd, of 
the Boston Grain Dealers, for 
winner of Flight. 

J. M. Cook, of the Mansfield 
Mutual, took a Birdie on the 16th 
hole and won the mahogany desk- 
clock, donated by the Pacific Mil- 
lers Insurance Department, of the 
Mill and Elevator Mutuals. 

Frank Danforth, John Cronin, 
and Eugene Arms, tied for low net 
with 76, which entitled the winner 
of the playoff to a leg on the Dunn 
Cup. The tie was played off 
Thursday morning in a pouring 
rain and was won by Eugene 
Arms, of the Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. 

The event of low score on odd 
holes was tied by J. H. Edwards, 
Eugene Arms, J. Buxton, and Geo. 
Gray. The winner was entitled to 
the prize donated by Secretary 
Charles H. Ridgway, on behalf of 
the Western Millers of Kansas 
City. The prize was a gold toned 
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print of Mt. Rainier. The tie was 
played off Thursday morning and 
won by Geo. M. Gray of the Ohio 
Hardware Mutuals. 

The horseshoe tournament was 
won by E. C. Mercer of Rochester, 
Indiana, who received a_ cup, 
donated by the Journal of Ameri- 
can Insurance. 

Second place was taken by Earl 
Beeson, of the Oregon Fire Relief, 
McMinnville, Oregon. The prize 
was a wallet donated by Harry 
Harrison and associates, of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

One thing by no means neg- 
lected was the opportunity given 
the delegates to see Seattle. 
Sight-seeing busses and private 
cars in flocks loaded the Mutual 
folks in, and chugged up and 
down the seven hills on which the 
city is built. Everywhere there 
was a splendid view either of 
sound, or lake, or flowery gardens, 
or groups of handsome residences, 
to say nothing of the really huge 
buldings of the bustling city’s 
commercial enterprises. 

While forest fires had laid a 
pall of smoke over the landscape 
in the direction of Mt. Rainier 
obscuring that noble snow-clad 
peak, there was scenery aplenty 
in Seattle itself to keep the eyes 
busy. Many of those who waited 
until later in the week emulated 
Mahomet and went to the moun- 
tain, which towering above the 
murky atmosphere was excellently 
seen from Paradise Valley. 

Wednesday’s tour of Seattle’s 
water front added another delight- 
ful feature to the program of 
entertainment. The two boats 
required to accommodate the 
crowd circled through three lakes 
and landed at Mr. Martin’s home 
where an inspection was made of 
the splendid gardens, house and 
grounds of the estate. The spot 
was a charming one and the dele- 
gates were loath to leave. 

The evening was occupied with 
viewing stereopticon slides of the 
Pacific Northwest followed by a 
recital by a grand opera baritone, 
assisted by a cellist of exceptional 
talent. On Thursday the annual 
banquet was held, this even devel- 
oping into a “feast of wit and 
flow of soul” with emphasis, of 
course, on Mutual subjects. Tro- 
phies were on exhibition, as were 
also the winners when toast- 
master Shank requested the stars 
to rise in order that the delegates 
could look over the promising 
group of Mutual athletes. 

A digest of the proceedings of 
the convention will be published 





—Headline in Boston Transcript. 








in regular course. Among so 
many excellent formal addresses 
and informal talks it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to point to any 
one of them as outstanding. How- 
ever, besides the discourses of Mr. 
Martin and Mr. McCotter already 
referred to, the talks by Senator 
Ridgway, John W. Cronin, Wil- 
liam Bishop, H. O. Fishback, Com- 
missioner of Insurance for the 
State of Washington, and Will 
Moore, Oregon’s Commissioner, 
stimulated much comment. Some 
of the points of major importance 
advanced by these men will be 
found elaborated in subsequent is- 
sues of the Journal. 

It may be said without reserve 
that the Seattle Convention of 
1925 was well worth while from 
every standpoint. In the interest 
shown and the business done it 
gave promise of a prosperous 
Mutual year ahead and generated 
enthusiasm which will doubtless 
lead to a record attendance at the 
1926 Convention. 


New Members of Federation 


Governing Board 
Robert A. Barbour, 


Secretary and Treasurer, Berkshire Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Glen Walker, 


Secretary, Millers Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
of Texas, 
Forth Worth, Texas. 


E. S. Nail, 


President, Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


John Hoffa, 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Millers Mut. 
Fire Insurance Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Go to Head of Class 


At a lecture, the speaker orated 
fervently: “He drove straight to his 
goal. He looked neither to the right 
nor the left, but pressed forward, 
moved by a definite typ ney Neither 
friend nor foe could delay him, nor 
turn him from his course. All who 
crossed his path did so at their own 
peril. What would you call such a 
man?” 

“A truck-driver!” 
from the audience. 


—Forbe’s Magazine. 


shouted a voice 





Not an Altogether Bad Hotel 


HOTEL BURNS. 
TWO HUNDRED GUESTS 
ESCAPE HALF GLAD. 





The Trend of Business 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY, 


Vice-President, Brookmire Economic Service, New York, N. Y. 


ENERAL business activity 

during July continued the 

upward trend which it 
showed in June. As yet, the re- 
sumption of better business has 
been rather slow. The up-swing 
has none of the violent character- 
istics which attended expanding 
business during the latter part 
of 1924 and the first two months 
of 1925. It has lasted long enough, 
however, to warrant the assump- 
tion that the reaction which 
started in the Spring of this year 
is definitely over. 

During July the physical vol- 
ume of production for the country 
as a whole increased slightly over 
the June levels. It is still, how- 
ever, very decidedly below normal, 
and relatively dull as compared 
with the brisk activity with which 
1925 opened. All that can be said 
from the July figures is that the 
Spring decline in production has 
apparently been checked. Dis- 
tribution, on the other hand, last 
month remained high. The vol- 


ume of commodities actually mov- 
ing into the market was consider- 
ably more than normal for the 


season. This high distributive 
activity, taken in connection with 
low productive activity would in- 
dicate that any excess inventories 
are rapidly being pared down. The 
speed with which goods are going 
into consumption is an extremely 
strong point in the present situa- 
tion when coupled with the pres- 
ent low volume of productive 
activity. 

The last two months have 
shown a considerable decrease in 
price resistance. Prices on the 
whole have been showing a rising 
trend during that period. The 
total amount of buying is increas- 


Bonds May Be Weaker 


The Auto Trade is on the Boom 


ing in comparison with the Spring 
but its general character has not 
as yet changed very materially. 
Judging by the abnormally small 
amount of forward ordering the 
tendency is still to buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Consumer de- 
mand is better but it has not yet 
sufficiently impressed the whole- 
saler to cause him to buy very far 
ahead or to carry very heavy 
stocks. 

On the whole, while general 
business is showing no very rapid 
expansion the outlook is better at 
the present time than it has been 
since the early part of the year. 
There is sufficient basis for a 
reasonable prediction that the 
trend of business will be upward 
for the rest of the year, and there 
is at least an even chance that 
good business conditions will be 
seen during the first quarter of 
1926. 


Soca 


The Farm Outlook 


JULY was not a particularly en- 
couraging month for crops as a 
whole but the agricultural outlook 
still continues good. Of the major 
crops, estimates at the end of the 
month showed that cotton, wheat, 
corn, rye, tobacco and hay would 
probably have a decline from the 
earlier estimates. Most of the 
other crops showed some small 
increases. The livestock situation, 
however, still continues strong, 
with prices for hogs nearly double 
those of last year and with beef 
cattle and lambs somewhat higher 


than in 1924. The dairying pros- 
pects also are somewhat better 
than they were the same time a 
year ago. 

While the total crop production 
this year will probably be lower 
than last, continued strength in 
the price situation for farm pro- 
ducts generally would indicate 
that the farmers’ income this year 
will be slightly better than his 
1924-1925 income. As far as the 
situation can be judged, the out- 
look is that price levels for agri- 
cultural products will on the aver- 
age rule higher than last year 
throughout the present crop year. 
This is particularly true in the 
case of the major crops in which, 
while the harvest may be smaller, 
prices will more than take care of 
the deficiencies in the yield. More- 
over, as the situation is shaping 
itself, farm property promises to 
be better spread over the country 
generally than it was last year. 
During the last crop year most 
of the increase in farm income 
was concentrated over the cotton 
and wheat belts. 
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Automobile Price Cuts 
AS a rule, an industry in which 
the seller has an advantange does 
not show a downward tendency in 
the prices of its products. The 
automobile industry has certainly 
had a prosperous year so far. In 
spite of that, however, practically 
every company in the country dur- 
ing the last month has cut prices. 
This anomaly, however, exists 
only on the surface. The basic 
weakness of the automobile in- 
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people “live, move and have 
their being” in the republics 
of South America that lie directly 
south of Colombia, the country 
that formed the subject matter 
of our last month’s article. To 
be more exact, these Andean na- 
tions: Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and Chile, coming more into the 
limelight of production and gene- 
ral progress since the opening of 
the short cut—the Panama Canal 
—to the world’s great populations, 
stand today not far beyond the 
early stages of modernized life. 
And in each of these countries, 
and particularly Chile, the insur- 
ance man has become a factor of 
growing importance. 
Economically, no region of the 
earth possesses greater varieties 
or vaster quantities of minerals; 
and probably no region has had 
a stronger inflow of foreign capi- 
tal than these four nations have 
received in recent years. Millions 
of this capital has come from the 
United States, and is typified in 
such important enterprises as the 
Guayaquil and Quito Railway, 
recently purchased by the Ecua- 
dorian Government; the Cerro de 
Pasco Mining Company, operat- 
ing in Peru; the Chile Explora- 
tion Company, engaged in mining 
in northern Chile; the Patino 
Mining Corporation of Bolivia. 
Colossal in operations and pro- 
viding employment for many 
thousands of laborers as well as 
positions for vast numbers of the 
educated classes, these corpora- 
tions reflect the newer business 
spirit of the several countries. 
Foreign corporations, however, 
have doubtless experienced as 
much censure from citizens of 
these republics as have Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in their 
operation in far Eastern fields of 
enterprise. But to the more 
thoughtful South American, the 
coming of North Americans and 
Europeans with their money has 
admittedly been a potent factor, 
not aloné in starting new enter- 
prises, but to some extent in in- 
fusing a more tolerant or more 


willing spirit for work on the 
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part of the laboring man and 
stimulated the ambition of the 
native of education and ability. 
ees 

IF the Pershing Commission 
now engaged in attempting to 
settle one of the long standing 
political controversies between 
Peru and Chile is successful in 
its endeavor, we may expect to 
see the dawn of a new commercial- 
industrial era along the whole 
coast of the Southern Continent. 
I have seen from time to time 
while visiting these nations so 
much hatred and anathemas ex- 
changed between Peruvians and 
Chileans that my commercial mis- 
sions have been less successful 
than if the disturbing political 
elements had not been the subject 
of the hour. I was present in 
Antofagasta a few years ago 
when one of these neighboring 
nations was receiving home its 
diplomatic representative from 
the other nation. He had been 
recalled, and its effect so demor- 
alized buying and selling, that 
weeks, if not months, passed be- 
fore business resumed its normal 
trend. Therefore, if the Tacna- 
Arica affair can be adjusted I see 
a notable increment to general 
insurance as well as to every 
other line of business. 


eee 
Epochal Events of 1925 


GRANTED the present year 
sees the settlement of the Tacna- 
Aric matter, let us look at sever- 
al other aspects of business prog- 
ress, all of which have their 
bearing on the extension of insur- 
ance in all its branches. Before 
this article appears in print a new 
railway will have joined the Paci- 
fic Coast in Peru with South 
America’s largest city, Buenos 
Aires. In Bolivia near the village 
of Atocha the last link in, this 
second continental railroad was 
welded. The event occurred on 
August sixth, thé*national inde- 
pendence day of Bolivia and a 
date on which a new president 
assumed office. This official, Don 







José Villanueva, promises to con- 
tinue the era of railway and high- 
way building so actively pursued 
by Ex-President Saavedra during 
his term of office. Again, Bolivia 
passes from second to the first tin 
producing country of the world. 
And the United States must de- 
pend largely upon this interior 
nation for tin supplies. Still 
again, let me remind the reader 
that the American-built Guaya- 
quil and Quito Railroad, costing 
$17,000,000, passes to the Ecua- 
dor Government, and a number of 
Americans have been engaged in 
the United States to operate the 
road. Now, Ecuador needs more 
capital for development. She en- 
gaged an American expert to re- 
organize her system of customs 
collections and other sources of 
revenue, and present reports indi- 
cate satisfactory progress. Chile 
and Peru, as we well know, are 
entrusting momentous questions 
to Americans, and let us Ameri- 
cans hope that their confidence is 
not misplaced. But I imagine I 
hear the insurance man say in 
substance, why are all these mat- 
ters mentioned and not more 
actual insurance facts discussed. 
The answer is that it is the writ- 
er’s endeavor to present at least 
a few of the fundamental factors 
upon which business rests and 
advances. 
ees 
The Insurance Field 

WHEN I speak of this particu- 
lar business I must first refer to 
the southernmost of the several 
republics, Chile, where we find the 
greatest development of insur- 
ance. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
branch of insurance that is not 
actively worked in Chile. It is 
a country where many foreign 
companies have competed with do- 
mestic companies in this particu- 
lar field. Of the nearly 140 dif- 
ferent associations and companies 
that operate in the republic the 
greater number naturally are lo- 
cated in the larger cities, Santiago 
and Valparaiso. Capital and chief 


port, respectively, 

these cities were 

recently connected 

by electric railway 

service (117 mi.) 

in order that the 

increasing traffic 

between them may 

be handled more 

judiciously than by 

steam road. The 

latest statistics 

show that Valpa- 

raiso is the head- 

quarters of 88 dif- 

ferent insurance 

companies, or more 

than double the as- 

sociations operat- 

ing in and from the 

capital. In Punta 

Arenas, the world’s 

southernmost city, 

at least two associations are 
covering the field, while the long 
array of Chilean port towns ex- 
tending northward for 2,600 
miles, receive regular visits from 
insurance men from Santiago and 
Valparaiso. Antofagasta is the 
home of at least four associations ; 
and Rocopilla, Valdevia, and 
Puerto Montt, each have one or 
more companies devoted to build- 
ing and insurance risks. 

ees 


OF the associations operating 
in Chile, about 95 are known as 
domestic organizations ; while for- 
eign companies are led by the 
British, who are responsible for 


25 different companies. German 
corporations follow in number 
those of English interests, and 
are credited with 8 companies, 
while 4 companies of the United 
States operate in Chile. 

The world war appears to have 
accelerated the writing of insur- 
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Llamas and “Lameros” 





Angosto—In Bolivia 


ance in Chile as in 
the United States 
and elsewhere; and 
fire insurance is 
shown to have en- 
joyed the largest 
growth. In a single 
recent year the 
records show that 
about a billion 
pesos (peso equals 
about ten cents in 
U. S. money) ad- 
vance was made 
over the figures of 
the previous twelve 
month period; 
while this advance 
may not be re- 
peated annually, it 
would seem to in- 
dicate that in- 
surance is grow- 
ing more and more in popular 
favor. 

After fire insurance, comes life, 
marine, automobile, workmen’s 
compensation, accident to per- 
sons, to animals, earthquake, and 
various other risks. Premiums 
on these classes of risks in a re- 
cent year amounted to more than 
84,000,000 pesos. Between 1918 
and 1920 the number of American 
companies participating in Chile- 
an business increased from two 
to four, and their reports, that is, 
of the older companies in the field, 
show an increase of business over 
the volume of previous years. 
Chilean companies have held their 
ground with the exception of life 
policies; and in this particular 
field the American associations 
show advancement, possibly by 
reason of additional safeguards 
they offer and by certain other 
services more or less growing in 
popularity in the United States. 





Racing Draws Enthusiastic Crowds at Valparaiso, Chile 
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One of the notable activities of 
native Chileans, and, indeed, of 
most all South Americans, is the 
favor they show to fire fighting 
organizations. In larger cities, 
in towns, and even in hamlets, 
there is always one or more com- 
panies of “bomberos” or fire 
fighters. Many of these organi- 
zations are voluntary, the mem- 
bers bearing the expense of uni- 
forms and in some cases for other 
equipment. It seems to be an 
honor to be thus associated. In 
Santiago alone there are more 
than a dozen volunteer fire com- 
panies, and each one of these is 
supplied with modern equipment, 
most of which is of German manu- 
facture. In a recent year San- 
tiago companies, regular and vol- 
unteer associations, responded to 
147 alarms involving more than 
17,000,000 pesos property value. 
Their efficiency confined losses to 
less than 20 percent of the gross 
amount. In other words, figures 
in round numbers are as follows: 
value of structures, 8,200,000 
pesos; furniture and fixtures, 
9,000,000 pesos; losses, 3,400,000 
pesos. 


SSS 


IN Peru the progress of insur- 
ance has not been so pronounced 
as in Chile. The latter country 
possesses rail transportation fac- 
ilities from north to south, link- 
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ing important cities and ports. 
The reverse conditions prevail in 
Peru, and if one would travel from 
the capital to the next largest city, 
Arequipa, it would be done by 
ship or by railway and a 400-mile 
overland journey; and over a 
great part of this route one must 
resort to saddle and mule. This 
lack of quick transit facilities has 
in a considerable measure con- 
fined insurance operations to 
Lima, 200,000 population, and to 
those towns within easy reach of 
headquarters of most all of the 
associations doing business in the 
republic. 


The half dozen companies of 
well known standing and about 
whose operations the writer ob- 
tained at least a few details, have 
in general been increasing their 
net earnings yearly. For in- 
stance, two recent average years 
as shown by statistics present for 
five companies combined earnings 
of about $41,000 in excess of fig- 
ures for the previous year. Only 
one company shows a decrease, 
and this amount in round num- 
bers is only $5,000. The Peru- 
vian law requires that all insur- 
ance organizations or agencies 
must possess a paid-in capital of 
at least 20,000 pounds, and that 
50 percent of this amount is to be 
invested in land properties within 
the republic. Some years ago an 
association was formed in Lima 


known as the “Comite de Asequa- 
dores,” with the object of working 
along certain mutual lines of help- 
fulness and of advancing insur- 
ance interests. 
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BRIEFLY, and speaking in a 
general way, it may be said that 
insurance in Peru has made a 
good beginning and that as high- 
way building, further introduc- 
tion of foreign capital, the coming 
of immigrants, the satisfactory 
settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
boundary question, all have im- 
portant bearings on Peruvian 
insurance advancement. So far 
as the writer’s inquiries and ob- 
servations extended, it remains 
for the progressive Peruvian and 
the foreigner to popularize insur- 
ance as had been done in Great 
Britain and the United States. 
The people, and particularly those 
belonging to the humbler classes, 
are, as a rule, not acquainted with 
the increasing advantages and the 
ramifications of this modern and 
useful agency of progress. In a 
previous article reference was 
made to Peruvian students in the 
United States pursuing insurance 
courses in offices and in institu- 
tions. As these students return 
to Peru it seems reasonable to 
believe that they will endeavor to 
extend such lines of work, and no 
Concluded on Page 16 
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m|N THE article Dust 
#| Explosions, pub- 
lished in the April 
issue of this Journal, 
emphasis was placed 
on the number of 
explosions and ex- 
tent of the losses. 
It was possible to give only a 
brief reference to the work be- 
ing done to develop means of 
preventing such explosions or 
minimizing the damage to build- 
ings in which dust ignitions occur. 

The development of methods of 
preventing dust explosions has 
been complicated somewhat by 
the fact that the hazard exists in 
such a wide variety of industries. 
Many different methods of manu- 
facture are in use and a device 
developed to eliminate the dust 
cloud or the source of ignition in 
one plant may not prove effective 
under the operating conditions 
existing in another plant. 

The elimination of the dust 
cloud, an effective method of pre- 
venting explosions in some indus- 
tries, cannot be used in other 
plants where the dust itself is the 
manufactured product. A number 
of methods of preventing explo- 
sions or at least reducing the 
hazard are known, but the applica- 
tion of these methods to the plants 
affected is the problem which con- 
fronts the engineer called upon to 
study the steps which can be 
taken to prevent dust explosions 
in any particular plant or in- 
dustry. 
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THE Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture has determined 
through laboratory tests and field 
investigations the conditions 
under which dusts will explode 
and consider- 
able attention 
has been 
given by en- 
gineers in this 
country and 
abroad to the 
development 
and testing of 
apparatus de- 
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signed to-eliminate the conditions 
necessary for an explosion or to 
check an explosion at the begin- 
ning by preventing flame propaga- 
tion or the building up of high 
pressures. 

Where an explosive dust is a 
by-product, dust explosion preven- 
tion means simply the elimination 
of dust clouds and sources of igni- 
tion. This can usually be done by 
installing suitable dust removal 
equipment and guarding against 
the presence of sparks, open 
lights, and fires. The dust should 
be removed by the shortest pos- 
sible route directly from the point 
where it is produced to a collect- 
ing unit outside of the main build- 
ing, and a damper should be pro- 
vided in the duct to act as a check 
to prevent fire flashing back into 
the main building should an explo- 
sion occur in the dust house. 

When the product being manu- 
factured is itself an explosive dust 
such as starch, flour, meal, spice, 
sugar, or other carbonaceous 
material generally placed on the 
market in powdered form, it be- 
comes necessary to adopt other 
precautions against dust explo- 
sions. It is in such cases that an 
engineer familiar with dust explo- 
sion prevention should be con- 
sulted in the selection or develop- 
ment of equipment to eliminate or 
reduce the explosion hazard. 
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Three Control Methods 


THERE are three principal meth- 
ods which can be followed in such 
cases with, of course, a number 
of variations in each method. In 
some cases where the product can 
be handled in a tightly enclosed 
system the oxygen content of the 
air within the system can be re- 
duced by the introduction of an 
inert gas. It has been shown in 
laboratory tests and large scale 
installations that the majority of 
the dusts now considered explosive 
will not explode in an atmosphere 
in which the oxygen content has 
been reduced by the introduction 
of an inert gas from its normal 
proportion of about 21 percent to 
about 12 percent. In some cases 
such as the grinding of sulphur 
it is necessary to reduce the 
oxygen content to about 8 per- 
cent.: Although there seems to 


be little doubt of the effectiveness 
of the use of inert gas as an ex- 
its use is 


plosion preventive, 
limited to 
enclosed 
grinding, 
conveying, 
mixing, or 
~ aSafety in Grind- 
ing Sulphur and 
Hard Rubber, H. 
W. Frevert, Chem. 
& Met. Eng., Vol. 


31, No. 23, Decem- 
ber 8, 1924. 
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sifting systems where the lowered 
oxygen content or the inert gas 
used to accomplish this will not 
affect the operators of the equip- 
ment or the product being 
handled.’ 

In a few cases it is possible to 
use an inert dust in combination 
with the dust product and thus 
render the material incapable of 
propagating flame or supporting 
combustion. Rock dusting in coal 
mines where powdered shale or 
limestone is mixed with the coal 
dust is an example of this method 
of preventing explosions. There 
are very few cases, however, in in- 
dustrial plants 
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made with the automatic injection 
of liquid, steam, inert gas or inert 
dust. With the ordinary auto- 
matic sprinkler nozzle the flames 
of the explosion while hot enough 
to quickly operate the fuse in the 
sprinkler head are traveling at 
such a rapid rate that they have 
passed through the area covered 
by the sprinkler before it operates, 
so it has been necessary to sub- 
stitute quick opening valves lo- 
cated at some distance from the 
point where the explosion origi- 
nates and controlled or operated 
by a device some distance from 
the valve itself. The necessity 





or checking the flames of an ex- 
plosion. In this set of tests it was 
found necessary to have about 
40 feet between the fusible link 
or device operated by the flames 
of the explosion and the valve 
which is controlled in order to al- 
low sufficient time for the valve 
to operate and admit the gas into 
the duct to check the approaching 
flames. The conditions necessary 
for the satisfactory operation of 
such a method of checking explo- 
sions, it will be realized, limit its 
use to enclosures or pipe lines 
where sufficient time can be al- 
lowed following the beginning of 
an explosion to 





where this meth- 
od can be used 
because the inert 
dust becomes a 
part of the pro- 
duct and may 
render it unfit for 
the use for which 
it was manu- 
factured. 

The third 
method and the 
one which has re- 
ceived the most 
attention may be 
described as the 
check method. 
Numerous and 
varied devices 
and systems have 
been brought out 
with the idea of 
finding some way 
of checking an ex- 
plosion at its be- 
ginning by ex- 
tinguishing the 
flames, expelling 
the explosion from the building 
through by-passes and vents, or 
relieving the pressure so that the 
pressure wave preceding the 
flames could not stir up enough 
dust to support the flame propa- 
gation. 


It is a difficult task to extin- 
guish the flames of an explosion, 
because of the rapid rate of propa- 
gation and the destructive force 
of the explosion which in indus- 
trial plants has often become 
strong enough to wreck the auto- 
matic sprinkler system and force 
out heavy reinforced concrete 
walls. Any attempt along this line 
of attack must be made close to 
the point of origin before the ex- 
plosion has had an opportunity to 
build up any high pressures. Most 
of the experiments have been 








* Preventing Dust Explosions by the Use of 
Flue Gas, A. C. Gerlack, National Safety News, 


Vol. 12, No. 1, July, 1925. 





the large window area permitted the release of 
prevented the destruction of the building. 





In this building, which adjoined one completely destroyed by a dust explosion, 


for this arrangement has practi- 
cally limited the use of such 
devices to closed systems or pipe 
lines in which it is possible to 
determine the direction an explo- 
sion will travel. 
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Use of Inert Gas 


THE injection of water or other 
liquids has been found undesirable 
because of the slow action and 
the difficulty of cleaning the lines 
after the liquid has become mixed 
with the dust in the system to 
form a plastic mass. Leaking 
valves would have the same effect 
and tend to clog the pipe line. For 
the same reasons steam is undesir- 
able. Inert gas has therefore 
been selected as best suited for 
the purpose and tests have been 
made to determine the efficiency 
of such a method of extinguishing 


operate a _ valve 
and admit suffi- 
cient inert gas to 
provide an ef- 
fective barrier to 
the flames or re- 
duce the oxygen 
content in the 
entire system be- 
low the point re- 
quired for com- 
bustion of the 
dust. Where the 
required  condi- 
tions exist, how- 
ever, the tests in- 
dicate that the in- 
jection of inert 
gas will be found 
a satisfactory 
method of check- 
ing explosions. 





eos 
Use of Inert Dust 


THE use of inert 

dust as a means 
of checking explosions has also 
been tested with more or less 
satisfactory results. Its use in 
this way is, of course, quite dif- 
ferent from its use as a preven- 
tive of explosions, in which case 
it is mixed with the explosive 
dust in such proportion as to 
render the mixture non-explosive. 
When used as an explosion check 
it is introduced into the path of 
the explosion in such a way that 
it will form a cloud of inert dust 
of such size that the approaching 
flames are unable to penetrate it. 
Like the injection of inert gas, the 
injection of inert dust as a means 
of checking dust explosions is 
limited to enclosures or pipe lines 
in which it is possible to deter- 
mine in advance the direction of 
travel of an explosion should it 
occur. 


ressure and 

















Diverting an Explosion 


IN the second method of checking 
an explosion namely by blocking 
its passage and diverting it to 








Fig. 1. 
Revolving Damper 


the outside of the building, the 
revolving damper, choke conveyor 
and weighted valves are the equip- 
ment generally used. The revolv- 
ing damper, sometimes called a 
rotary air lock, illustrated in Fig. 
1, is simply a paddle wheel revolv- 
ing on a horizontal axis inside a 
tightly fitting cylinder closed at 
both ends but open at the top and 
bottom. This device when placed 
at the discharge point of a bin, 
hopper, tank, spout, or conveyor 
and operated by a positive driving 
mechanism such as a chain and 
sprocket will discharge the mate- 
rial but form a barrier to the pas- 
sage of the flash or pressure wave 
of an explosion. An unobstructed 
passage or vent from a point im- 
mediately ahead of the damper to 
the outside of the building per- 
mits the passage of the explosion 
to the outside air before a de- 
structive pressure is built up. 

The choke conveyor as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 is made by remov- 
ing a section of the flights so that 
the material being handled col- 
lects at one end of the conveyor 
box, preferably a cylinder fitting 
rather tightly around the con- 
veyor screw and forms a barrier 
to the passage of an explosion. 
There is, of course, no interrup- 
tion to the passage of material 
through the system, because the 
accumulation of material at the 
end of the conveyor is being 
continually forced out and re- 
placed by the material coming 
up from behind. As in the case 
of the revolving damper, a vent 
or unobstructed opening to the 
outside air is necessary to permit 
the release of any explosion pres- 
sure before it becomes high 
enough to be destructive. 


Sse 


A DEVICE patented in Germany 
employs a system of weighted 
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valves arranged as shown in Fig. 
3 to check an explosion. It is 
designed for use principally in 
pipe lines where the dust or mate- 
rial is carried by air currents and 
in addition to the valves a supply 
of inert dust is arranged to fall 
into the pipe when the valve 
operates and thus provide an addi- 
tional obstacle to the passage of 
the flames or explosion. The 
swinging valve which remains 
open under ordinary operating 
pressures closes when a high 
pressure wave strikes it and in 


VENT TO OUTSIDE 
OF BUILDING 








FLIGHTS OF CONVEYOR REMOVED 
PRODUCE A PARTIAL CHOKE 
FOR A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 3 
TIMES THE DIAMETER OF THE DISCHARGE 
CONVEYOR SPouT 
: 
Fig. 2. 


Choke Conveyor 


closing operates a trap or valve 
some distance ahead which admits 
the inert dust in sufficient quan- 
tity to effectively block the pas- 
sage. At the same time the ex- 
plosion is vented to the outside air 
through automatically operated 


valves. 
ees 


Relieving the Pressure 


A NUMBER of methods designed 
to minimize the effect of an explo- 
sion or limit its extent have been 
tried by the operators of dusty in- 
dustries. In practically all cases, 
however, the aim has apparently 
been to provide a weak section in 
the building or equipment to per- 
mit the escape of the explosion 
before it has had an opportunity 
to build up sufficient pressure to 
do serious damage to the building. 

In a plant where explosions oc- 
curred frequently in a bin located 
along the side wall of the building, 
a large door was placed in the wall 
of the bin forming the side of the 
building and weighted so that it 
would remain tightly closed under 
ordinary conditions. When an ex- 
plosion occurred, however, the 
door would open and the pressure 
would be relieved before it became 
high enough to cause any damage 
to the building or equipment. 

In other cases where explosions 
are likely to occur in or enter 
lofter legs, a loose top is provided 
so that it can be blown off before 
sufficient pressure is formed to 
wreck the leg. In such installa- 
tions it is advisable to extend the 
lofter through the roof of the 
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building so that the explosion 
wave will be vented outside. 
Where this is impossible and the 
lofter is located near a wall, a 
weak section can be placed in the 
leg of the lofter and the space 
between it and an opening in the 
wall enclosed to form a vent. 


Baca 


THE use of large window area 
similar to the modern style of 
daylight construction has been 
tried in a number of dusty in- 
dustries and in several cases 
where explosions have occurred 
the structural members of the 
buildings were either unharmed 
or only slightly damaged, while 
the explosion vented itself by 
breaking out large areas of win- 
dow glass. Although replacing 
glass is expensive, it is much 
cheaper than repairing or rebuild- 
ing a plant, and the use of the 
daylight construction for dusty 
industries has been strongly re- 
commended wherever its use i 
feasible. 

Quite recently an improvement 
has been made in the method of 
using window glass as a means of 
venting an explosion or relieving 
the pressure before it reaches a 
destructive point. Instead of 
waiting until a pressure is devel- 
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Fig. 3. 
Weighted Valves 


oped sufficient to break the glass, 
the window frames are hinged at 
the top and fitted with arms hav- 
ing a pawl which engages a rat- 
chet gear on a shaft within the 
building so that a slight pressure 
on the glass from within will 
open the window and the arms 
making contact with the ratchet 
gears will hold it open at the 
point to which it was forced by 
the pressure of the explosion. The 
opening of the window in this 
way permits the pressure wave 
to pass out of the building with- 
out breaking the glass and the 
arms holding the window open 
prevent the destruction of the 
glass by the air rushing into the 
building to fill the vacuum formed 
by the explosion. In an explosion 
in a grain elevator partially 
equipped with this patented sash 
venting device the windows in one 
section of the plant were opened 
and the pressure wave passed out 
(Concluded on page 16) 





Insurance Conditions in South America 


doubt will become the represen- 
tatives of American companies. 
And it also seems probable that 
the American companies. that 
have already entered Chile will 
eventually extend operations to 
Peru, and possibly into Bolivia 
and Ecuador. 

For eight or ten years the In- 
ternational Insurance Company, 
with headquarters in Panama 
City, is said to have been inter- 
ested in extending insurance op- 
erations down the West Coast of 
South America. The writer’s in- 
quiry developed the fact that this 
Panama company, financed by 
Panamanians, holds a controlling 
interest in one or more companies 
doing business in Peru; and that 
the Panama company was also 
interested in the organization a 
few years ago of the Cia. Na- 
cional de Seguros Centra Incen- 
dios, or in plain English, the 
National Insurance Company, La 
Paz, Bolivia. Bolivian capital- 


Concluded From Page 12 


ists were invited to help finance 
the corporation, while the parent 
company in Panama and the Lima 
company, or companies, offered 
funds and cooperation. These ef- 
forts seem to have expanded the 
interests of Bolivians in the field 
of insurance, particularly against 
fire risks. Statistics in Bolivia 
are somewhat behind; that is, the 
figures are often in the hands of 
officials in La Paz but are not 
published promptly or are not 
available for inspection. The 
same condition exists in regard 
to reports of private companies; 
it is most difficult to obtain such 
facts as the readers of this journal 
might wish. And this same con- 
dition holds good in Ecuador. At 
this writing it is only possible to 
say that in both Bolivia and Ecua- 
dor insurance such as life, acci- 
dent, automobile, etc., is little de- 
veloped. It is only used and val- 
ued by a small majority of the 
upper or educated classes. The 





Reducing the Dust Explosion 


of the building without breaking 
a single pane of glass, while in 
another section of the plant or- 
dinary windows were blown out 
with the frames. 


Sasa 


IN addition to the methods 
mentioned for obtaining protec- 
tion from dust explosions there 
are numerous other devices which 
can be used to reduce the hazard, 
such as the building of heavy di- 
vision walls and weak exterior 
walls in order to limit the extent 
of an explosion; the division of 
the manufacturing plants into 
small units sufficiently distant to 
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Concluded From Page 15 


prevent the spread of an explosion 
from one to another; and the 
elimination of all openings in 
walls or floors between sections 
of the plant. In fact common 
sense will dictate many of the 
safeguards which can be taken 
to prevent the propagation or 
spread of an explosion or the 
building up of a destructive pres- 
sure. Although the prevention of 
dust explosions is desirable, pro- 
tection against the damage which 
can be caused by an explosion is 
in many cases the logical course 
to pursue. The Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington will 
gladly furnish upon request such 





next few years, however, should 
show an increasing interest in 
insurance in both of these repub- 
lics; and it will doubtless be the 
spirit of the foreigner in coopera- 
tion with the native that advances 
will be inaugurated and pressed 
to fair results. 

While the per capita commerce 
of the several countries in ques- 
tion may not be in any way a 
guide to insurance opportunities, 
the figures are at least of interest 
as compared with those of the 
United States. In 1923 the per 
capita imports of the United 
States is given at $33.85; per 
capita exports, $37.21. . For the 
same period, Ecuador figures are 
as follows: imports $5.75, ex- 
ports, $6.68. Peru, imports, 
$11.57; exports, $20.89. Chile 
imports, $31.08; exports, $51.15. 
Bolivia imports $5.80; exports, 
$11.30. 

Next: East Coast Countries 

of South America 


Hazard 


information as is available on the 
prevention of dust explosions or 
protection against the hazard 
they present. 





. ; ; 
New Mexico Policy 

The standard fire policy now 
used in New York will hereafter 
be the approved form for New 
Mexico. 





New Exegesis 


“Father,” said little Rollo, 
“what is meant by a Sabbath 
day’s journey?” 

“T am afraid, my son, that in 
many cases it means twice around 
the golf links.” —Kablegram. 



































Automatic Sash Venting Devices Can be Arranged to Operate Individual Sash or a Number of Sash as a Unit 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 








Chateau de Ramezay, in Montreal, Once Used by Benjamin Franklin as a Print-Shop and Which is Now a General Museum 


Montreal to be Host to Mutuals 


Automotive Assoctation and Casualty Assoctation to Hold Convention 
in Canadian Metropolis, October 


T ites exhilarating tang in 


the September air may mean 

the early approach of fall, or 
it may be an advance indication 
of the vim and vigor to be in 
evidence at the Mutual Conven- 
tion, scheduled for October 7th 
to 10th. 


Surely everybody must know 
by this time that the year’s big 
joint meeting of the Automotive 
Association and Casualty Associa- 
tion will be held in Montreal, 
Canada, on the dates mentioned 
above. 

ees 


BUT just to make it definite let 
us repeat the formal announce- 
ment that 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Automotive Association and the Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Casualty 
Association will be held at Montreal, 
Canada, October 7th and 8th, and 
October 9th and 10th respectively, at 
the Mount Royal Hotel. The Boards 
of Governors of these two organizations 
and the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and the Board of 
Commissioners of the American Mutual 
Alliance will also hold meetings at 
Montreal. All members are invited to 
attend. 


Soc 


HAVE you ever been to Mon- 
treal? It will prove a most inter- 
esting place to visit entirely apart 
from the attraction of the Mutual 
Convention. 


In the first place it is, with the 
possible exception of Quebec, one 
of the quaintest cities in the whole 
of America. Yet in its down-town 
section and English speaking 
residence district it is as dis- 
tinctly modern as New York or 
Chicago. 

Should you choose to send your 
baggage on to the hotel, by the 
bus, and walk the distance from 
the Place Viger, where you may 
step off the train, you will experi- 
ence one of the oddest of sensa- 
tions. You will, for blocks and 
blocks, find yourself surrounded 
by French-speaking people living 
in houses as French as France 
itself. 

ees 


THE square structures, rising 
abruptly from the street, are plain 
in the extreme, except for their 
inevitable small balconies. Here 
the women, and especially the 
pretty French-Canadian girls, 
lean over the window sills and 
view (and are viewed by) the 
passing show. Stairs to upper 
floors are, more often than not, on 
the outside, and family groups 
seated on the porches discuss 
domestic affairs in their strange 
lingo. 

Ask some passerby directions 
for finding the Mount Royal and 
it is an even chance that he will 


7th to 10th 


say “No speak Ainglis’. Go into 
a department store and the clerk 
at any counter will address you 
both in French and English, when 
stepping up to inquire if you wish 
to be waited on. Students of 
French in their school days will 
enjoy brushing up their Parisian 
vocabulary and trying out a few 
phrases on the Montreal folks, for 
nearly everyone there speaks at 
least a smattering of the Gallic 
tongue, and if you choose your 
location you can have all the 
advantages of an Old World at- 
mosphere without the trip across 
the Atlantic. 


Soca 


WE WILL get to Convention 
matters presently, but while the 
subject of Montreal is in hand it 
might be well to say a word or 
two further about its worth while 
features. 

Its chief pride in a physical 
way, is its rather remarkable, 
lone mountain which suddenly 
jumps up from the plain in the 
center of the city and makes a 
scenic bulwark as novel as it is 
impressive. This upthrust of 
rock is a most surprising geologi- 
cal structure, some hundreds of 
feet high and set down there as 
if one of the huge foothills of the 
Laurentian range to the north had 


wandered from its sister peaks. 
sf T— 
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THEY call it Mount Royal and 
no one who visits the city can go 
away satisfied until he has climbed 
into one of the curious horse- 
drawn hacks (for no autos are 
allowed on the mountain) and 
seen Montreal and the countryside 
from this strange eminence. 


Then, too, whatever your reli- 
gion, the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
at Montreal is a place of unforget- 
able splendor. One must accord to 
the Cathedral the palm for im- 
pressive interiors. Its rich beauty 
will stay with you for a life time 
and who knows, possibly may do 
you good. In this connection it 
is interesting to note also that the 
Methodists and other denomina- 
tions are also much in eviderice, 
and the former has a magnificent 
structure in the downtown sec- 
tion, which rears massively to an 
imposing height. 


SaaS 


OCEAN-GOING steamers come 
up the broad St. Lawrence to 
Montreal, and cargoes are cleared 
to and received from all parts of 
the world. The immense river 
is a sight in itself, and a short 
trip will bring you to the most 
spectacular and dangerous look- 
ing of all the famous rapids. 

As for the rest, leave it to the 
Montreal citizens to arrange a 
good time for the delegates. The 
city has, with its environs, nearly 
a million inhabitants; and those 
who have the welfare of Montreal 
in charge are as live a bunch as 
you could find in the whole length 
and breadth of the Continent. 
The entertainment will be as 
unique as the city. 


Soe 


NOW as to Mutual doings. Early 
indications point to attendance by 
representatives of the big major- 
ity of companies interested, and 
there should be, as a result, some 
of the best meetings of the year 
in the general and special confer- 
ences which will make up the 
convention. 
ooo 


THE opening session will be 
addressed by Honorable Charles 
Duquette, Mayor of Montreal and 
President of the Alliance Nation- 
ale, one of the largest fraternal 
insurance organizations in the 
Dominion. He will speak upon the 
subject of “Mutual Insurance’”’. 
Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the meetings are: 
“Causes of Rising Cost in 
Workmens’ Compensation Insur- 
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ance’; “Competition with State 
Funds”; “Development of Mul- 
tiple Lines in Casualty Insur- 
ance”; “Value of Tabular Re- 
serve System as Applied to 
Automobile Casualty Lines”; 
“Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance”’; “Valuation of Liability for 
Automobile Claims”; “Valuation 
of Automobiles for Fire and Theft 
Insurance” ; “Bank Deposits as an 
Aid to Business Getting”; “The 
Automobile Manufacturer and 
the Automotive Insurance”. 


Other important matters are 
also to be considered and it is 
certain that the program will be 
full of topics to make every dele- 
gate glad he came. 





ables the ‘delegate to enjoy a 
night’s rest in Montreal before 
the opening of the Convention. 


The railroad and Pullman fares 
are as follows: 
Chicago to Montreal and 
Return (Railroad Fare) $58.42 
Drawing Room 
Compartment 


If the round trip ticket is pur- 
chased prior to September 30th a 
saving of $11.67 will be effected. 


The American Mutual Alliance, 
168 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
will be pleased to purchase these 
reduced fare tickets for you. 








Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Montreal’s Rue Ste. Catharine, A Modern Shopping Street With Quaint 
Little Stores of Old World Atmosphere Tucked in Among Skyscrapers 


IT IS plannned to run special 
cars out of Chicago to accommo- 
date those from the Middle West 
who will attend the Conventions. 
There is a choice of two times of 
departure. 


1. Leave Chicago on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Tuesday morning, 
October 6th at 8:45 A. M., arriv- 
ing Montreal Wednesday morn- 
ing at 8:00 A. M. in time for the 
opening session of the Conven- 
tion. 


This plan will enable those from 
some distance outside of Chicago 
to leave their homes Monday 
night and arrive in Chicago 
Tuesday morning in time to catch 
the “special”’. 


2. Leave Chieago at 5:40 P. 
M. Monday evening, October 5th, 
arrive in Montreal 5:10 P. M. 
Tuesday evening. This plan en- 
They are good for the entire 


month of October providing the 
return trip is made not later than 
October 31st. 

Reservations at the Mount 
Royal Hotel may also be made 
through the same office, or direct 
if you prefer. 





In Georgia 


The proposed plan to introduce 
a measure providing for a state 
insurance fund did not materialize. 

A bill was passed by which 
everyone who registers at the 
State capitol for an automobile 
tag is to be given a certificate of 
title, which one is required to 
transfer to the buyer in case the 
car is sold. 

It is said that twenty-eight 
states have laws with provisions 
similar to this requirement, and 
auto thievery has been materially 
reduced. 





Massachusetts Compulsory Auto 


Insurance Law 
Which Becomes Effective Jan. 1st, 1927, Unless Previously Amended 


(S. 428—Chapter 346 Acts of 1925.) 

I.. Motor Vehicles to which the Act 
Applies: 

The provision for furnishing indem- 
nity upon registering motor vehicles or 
trailers applies to all motor vehicles or 
trailers, except those owned by the 
Commonwealth or any political sub- 
division thereof or by a corporation sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of 
the department of public utilities, or by 
a state railway under public control. 

II. Kinds of Indemnity that may be 
Furnished: 

The registrant of a motor vehicle or 
trailer may file: 

(a) A certificate of an insurance 
company authorized to transact auto- 
mobile insurance, stating that it has 
issued to the applicant for registration, 
a motor vehicle liability policy which 
covers such motor vehicle or trailer for 
a period at least coterminous with such 
registration; or 

(b) A certificate of an authorized 
surety company stating that a motor 
vehicle liability bond, payable to the 
commonwealth, covering such motor 
vehicle or trailer, and running for a 


period at least coterminous with such 
registration has been executed by such 
applicant or its principal and by such 


surety company as surety; or 

(c) A certificate of the division of 
motor vehicles that cash, bonds, stock 
or other evidences of indebtness satis- 
factory to the Division of Highways, 
have been deposited. . 

Ill. Amount of Indemnity Required: 

The motor vehicle liability policy or 
bond must be in the amount or limit 
of at least $5,000 on account of injury 
to or death of any one person and at 
least $10,000 on account of any one 
accident resulting in injury to or death 
of more than one person. A _ cash 
deposit must be in the sum of $5,000 
or if approved securities are given they 
must be of a market value of not less 
than $5,000. 

IV. Form of Certificate of Indemnity: 

The certificate of an insurance com- 
pany or surety company shall be in a 
form prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Insurance, shall state the rate at 
which and classification under which the 
motor vehicle liability bond or policy 
was issued, the amount of the premiums 
thereon, and shall contain a certification 
by the company or a duly authorized 
agent thereof, that the premium 
charged thereon is at the rate approved 
by the Commssioner of Insurance and 
such other information as the Com- 
missioner may require. A duplicate 
certificate must be filed with the 
registrar of motor vehicles by the com- 
pany issuing the same within five days 
thereafter. 

V. Form of Policy or Bond to be 
Filed: 

Before a policy or bond is issued 
under this act, a copy of the form of 
same must have been on file with the 
commissioner for at least thirty days, 
unless before the expiration of said 
period the commissioner shall have ap- 
proved the same in writing, and no such 


bond or policy shall be issued if the 
Commissioner within said period noti- 
fies the company in writing that in his 
opinion the form filed does not comply 
with laws of the commonwealth, speci- 
fying his reasons therefor. 

VI. Provisions which Policies Must 
Contain: 

(1) A provision that the policy shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 
112, Chapter 175 (relating to the pay- 
ment of losses under liability contracts) 
and section 113 (relative to the effects 
of a final judgment) both the owner 
of the motor vehicle or trailer insured 
thereunder and any person responsible 
for its operation with the express or 
implied consent of the owner. 

(2) A provision that the policy shall 
not be cancelled by the insured unless 
the motor vehicle or trailer covered 
thereby has been transferred, lost, 
stolen, or destroyed, or the insured sub- 
stitutes therefor a deposit of cash or 
securities as provided in section 34E of 
Chapter 90, and that no cancellation of 
the policy, whether by the company or 
by the insured, shall be valid unless 
written notice is given to the registrar 
of motor vehicles in such form as the 
division of highways may prescribe at 
least fifteen days prior to the effective 
date of such cancellation. 

(3) A provision that the policy, the 
written application therefor, if any, and 
any rider of endorsement, shall not con- 
flict with the provisions of this chapter 
of section 34A of Chapter 90 (set out 
on the following pages shall constitute 
the entire contract between the parties. 

(4) A agrees that no statement 

made by the insured or on his behalf 
and no violation of the terms of the 
policy shall operate to defeat or avoid 
the policy so far as bar the recovery 
within the limit provided in the policy 
by a judgment creditor proceeding 
under the provisions of section 113, and 
Clause 10 of section 3 of Chapter 214 
(in regard to jurisdiction of the sup- 
reme, judicial and superior courts in 
regard to the obligation of an insur- 
ance company to the judgment debtor 
under a liability policy). 
_ (5) A provision that if the death, 
insolvency or bankruptcy of the insured 
shall occur within the policy period, 
that the policy during the unexpired 
ortion of such period shall cover the 
egal representatives of the insured. 

The policy may contain such other 
provisions not inconsistant with this 
chapter or Section 34A of Chapter 90 
as may be approved by the Commis- 
sioner, 

VII. Provisions 
Bonds Must Contain: 

The provisions in paragraph VI 
above, except provisions numbered (1), 
(3) and (4), apply to motor vehicle 
liability bonds and every such bond 
shall also contain a provision that no 
statement made by the principal on such 
bond or on his behalf, and no violation 
of the terms of such bond shall operate 
to defeat or avoid such bond as against 
a judgment creditor or principal. 


which Liability 


VIII. Policies or Bonds May Cover 
More than One Motor Vehicle: _ 

Motor vehicle liability policies or 
bonds may cover more than one motor 
vehicle or trailer in which event the 
amounts or limits of indemnity shall 
be made to apply to each motor vehicle 
or trailer. 

Every company issuing such motor 
vehicle liability policies or bonds must 
file with the Commissioner, in such 
form and detail as he may prescribe, 
the classifications of risks and a sched- 
ule of the premium charges which it 
proposes to use and charge in con- 
nection with the issue or execution of 
such policies or bonds. All companies 
issuing such policies or acting as surety 
on a bonds are required to use the 
classifications and premium charges ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. 

IX. Rebating Prohibited: 

No company or officer or agent 
thereof is permitted to give, sell, nego- 
tiate, deliver, issue or authorize to issue 
any motor liability bond or policy at a 
rate less than that approved by the 
‘Commissioner, and no company, officer, 
agent or broker is permitted to allow, 
or offer to pay or allow, any rebate 
of any premium paid or apyable on any 
policy of insurance. 

X. Appeal from Rules, Regulations, 
etc.: 

A board of appeals on motor vehicle 
liability policies and bonds is provided 
for, which is to serve in the division of 
insurance and is to consist of the com- 
missioner of insurance or a representa- 
tive desgined by him, the registrar of 
motor vehicles or his representative and 
an assistant attorney general designated 
by the attorney general. The board 
with the approval of the Governor and 
council, may make and amend reason- 
able rules and regulations to expedite 
and regulate hearings and the precedure 
before it. 

XI. Concellation of Policy. or Bonds: 

Any person agrieved by the cancel- 
lation of a motor vehicle liability policy 
or bond or by the refusal of any com- 
pany or an agent thereof to issue such 
a policy or to act as surety on such 
bond, may file a written complaint with 
the Commissioner of Insurance. The 
Commissioner is required to notify the 
board of appeal and the decision of such 
board is final and binding upon the 
party as to the facts. An appeal from 
the decision of such board may be taken 
to the superior court, or any justice 
thereof, in any county, for a review 
of such decision. The decision of the 
court or justice is final. 

XII. ime when the Act Becomes 
Effective: 

The act does not apply to registration 
for 1925 or 1926 and shall not apply 
to the year 1927 unless the require- 
ments of the constitution prerequisite 
to a submission on referendum at the 
next state election are not complied 
with. If such requirements are not 
complied with, the act becomes effective 
in 1927 and if complied with, the act 
applies to registration for the year 1928 
and subsequent years. 2 
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A National Integrator 


MERICAN pride in the strength of the Union 
A and in the cementing power of the federal 

government functioning under the Constitu- 
tion, has occasion to remember with gratitude a 
man whose birth anniversary falls upon the twenty- 
fourth day of this month of September. 

Had it not been for the clear and broad vision of 
John Marshall, for his wisdom and force of char- 
acter, the course of history in the United States 
might have been far different from that which we 
may now record. He came from the practice of law 
to the Supreme Court at a time when the effective 
vigor of the Constitution was being subjected to 
severest test. It was in 1801 that he was made 
Chief Justice, and for 35 years his influence and 
the power of his great mind were employed to 
sustain the federal government in its authority, 
and to make the Constitution an instrument for the 
promotion and maintenance of national solidarity. 

Extremists were preaching the doctrines of state 
sovereignty and state rights, not so much from the 
standpoint of those who believed in the states as 
cooperating factors in a federal system, as from 
that of those who regarded the state as superior to 
the federal government, and the latter as a mere 
convenience to be employed for the securing of 
certain serviceable ends. In Kentucky, for example, 
the doctrine of “nullification” was being advocated. 
It was contended seriously that a single state had 
the right to refuse compliance with a federal law 
if it disapproved of it. Obviously to press such a 
doctrine meant the disintegration of the Union- 
anarchy in the federal system. 

This was plainly seen by John Marshall and men 
of his type. It is perhaps true that he stretched 
the Constitution beyond the limitations conceived 
by some of its original drafters; it is perhaps true 
that he assumed and asserted for the Supreme 
Court an authority greater than some of its origin- 
ators would have been willing to concede it. But 
John Marshall was statesman as well as lawyer. 
He found in the Constitution and the Court, instru- 
ments to develop and establish certain policies vital 
to the preservation of the Republic, and he had the 
courage to use them forcefully to that end. 

Some one has written of him, “He found the 
Constitution paper, and made it power; he found 
it a skeleton, and clothed it with flesh and blood.” 


To the three and a half decades in which he sat 
as Chief Justice we owe in a large measure the 
influence which overcame centrifugal tendencies, 
and swung the trend of national life centripetally. 
It is not too much to say that the fight to preserve 
the Union, which was successfully carried through 
by Abraham Lincoln, had its background in the 
work of John Marshall. We may rightly wonder 
whether there would have been in the Republic 
the vitality essential to survive so severe a test had 
those whose divisive and subversive doctrines 
challenged the state craft of John Marshall con- 
tinued unchecked to preach the subordination of 
federal power to state sovereignty. 

Chief Justice Marshall was not blind to the im- 
portance of state rights, but he saw that no in- 
dividual state could be secure in their enjoyment 
unless all the states were submissive to the national 
government within the scope of its jurisdiction. 
Without central control the weaker state would in- 
evitably become the victim of the stronger. There 
were not lacking in his day evidences of such 
peril. He put the emphasis on mutual obligation 
as the only principle which could assure to each 
individual state safety in the pursuit of its legi- 
timate interests. He was, as we have called him, 
a “national integrator’’. 

It is interesting to note that the principle which 
John Marshall upheld with tenacious ability in 
national life was equally recognized in his private 
affairs. Among the proud possessions of the 
Mutual Assurance Society of Virginia, which to 
this day continues to serve thousands of satisfied 
members, is a policy taken out by John Marshall. 
The great American Chief Justice thus subscribed 
to the soundness of the mutual principle in the 
protection of the individual. His logical mind, con- 
vinced that the security of the states depended 
upon the pooling of their strength and authority in 
a federal government, found in a like pooling of 
resources by individual citizens a just and reason- 
able means for guarding against hazard. There is 
satisfaction to the mutual insurer in the thought 
that he is following a road which parallels the 
progress of American institutions, and which has 
been approved by men who were foremost in main- 
taining their unimpaired vigor and integrity. 





Constitution Week 


N AN age of change, in a world which every 
day brings some new thing to challenge atten- 
tion and evoke interest, there is danger of 

forgetting fundamentals. The America of today 
could not be, had there not been an America of 
yesterday; the superstructure of our modern 
civilization exists only because foundations lie 
beneath it. 

Those who have summoned the Nation to observe 
the period from September 13th to 19th as Con- 
stitution Week have done a wise thing. Even those 
of us born in America, and with traditions of 
American ancestry behind us, need to be recalled 
at frequent intervals to a consideration of the basic 
document which subtends all that is worth while 
and enduring in American life. And for those who 
are new-comers in this Republic, and who have as 
background the political institutions of the old 

Concluded on Page 29 





Life-Lights on a Business Background 


HE business man who lacks 
Ta hobby lacks an asset for 

mental peace and health, for 
physical well-being and the gen- 
eral enjoyment of life, which he 
should lose no time in supplying. 
Minds grow cramped and livers 
sluggish, especially for the seden- 
tary worker, if there be no change 
in occupation, no switching from 
one plane of thought and habit 
of body to another. Work is best 
done when it is broken by inter- 
vals of leisure filled with some 
interest, wholly different but 
absorbing. 


Sos. 


AS A man grows older, and wis- 
dom suggests a tapering off on 
work—to use the apt phrase of 
Sam Blythe—the need of a hobby 
becomes keenly conscious. If he 
has followed but one interest all 
his life, that of his business, he 
will find it difficult to make leis- 
ure appealing. To abstain from 
his customary tasks will seem to 
him a greater drudgery than to 
toil; a bore rather than a pleas- 
ure. But if he has cultivated 
some collateral interest, some en- 
gaging of mind and activity 
which has in it no ulterior value, 
some pursuit which is its own 
and only excuse, the transition 
from the business grind to the 
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Some Let Golf Take Its Course 


The Value of a Hobby 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 














Some Dub Around, Daubing Paint 


leisure-time following of a worth 
while hobby is easily and happily 
made. 

eoa-a 


SUCH a hobby should have cer- 
tain well-marked characteristics. 
It should be in definite contrast to 
the work which has been the live- 
lihood basis; it should be interest- 
ing enough to hold the mind com- 
pletely while occupied with it; it 
should be stimulating to the exer- 
cise of one’s best efforts; it should 
call for change of scene, for open- 
air activity and for companion- 
ship with kindred minds. If to 
these considerations can be added 
that it results in achievement 
which brings increasing satisfac- 
tion—achievement not essential 
to livelihood, but enriching to 
life—then it may be considered 
ideal. 

Many a man has discovered 
such a hobby in gardening, and 
finds in pottering about his sub- 
urban lot, caring for his pet gladi- 
oli, dahlias, larkspur—or what- 
ever his floral fancy may be—all 
the elements of the ideal hobby 
which I have named. The only 
trouble about gardening is that 
in northern climes the opportun- 
ity for its enjoyment is limited. 
Moreover for the measure of suc- 
cess which contents the real lover 


of flowers it demands a constant 
care not always easy to give. 


Socz 


PROBABLY some of my readers 
will assert stoutly that the ideal 
hobby is golf, and for those who 
find it satisfying I have no argu- 
ment—a hobby must be a per- 
sonal interest. If you can forget 
business and lose yourself utterly 
in the absorption of the golf links, 
then for you it meets the need. 
But I have known business men 
to travel all the way to the eight- 
eenth hole talking about their 
mutual interests in trade or 
finance between strokes. A hobby 
that has so wide a loop-hole for 
the invasion of the world from 
which it is designed as an escape, 
falls in such instances—a good 
deal short of perfection. 


oocas 


AS I write this I can see not far 
away three business men—one 
from Milwaukee, the second from 
St. Louis, the third from Chicago. 
Banking, railroading and insur- 
ance are represented by this trio. 
They have been my companions 
for ten days, but only by direct 
question did I learn their occupa- 
tions. I have not heard from any 
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Billy, Hotly. 


Sig Didn’t You Fight?” asked 


“That Wouldn’t Have Got Me 
Anywhere,” Answered Topango. 


ILLY McQUEEN halted the 
little black horse at the 
very tiptop of Picketts 

Peak and looked back. It was 
well worth looking at. Standing 
atop the peak, the horse and rider 
seemed thrust upward upon the 
tip of some mighty finger in the 
middle of the sky. 

It was the end of the fire sea- 
son in the Trinity Forest Reserve. 
It had come early this season, 
and incidentally, it had cheated 
him of something over a hundred 
dollars which he had been confi- 
dently expecting, for usually the 
first rains did not come until the 
first of November. However, 
this did not worry him any. 
What did worry him was the fact 
that he was leaving. 

“Little horse,” he said, “we'd 
like to stay here, wouldn’t we? 
Forever! But we can’t. We’ve 
got to look for a job. And there’s 
nothing to do here in the winter- 
time but sit in the cabin and wish 
spring would come. Besides, 


we’re growing old, Ranger! I 


Table Butte 


By LOWELL OTUS REESE 


was twenty-six last June. And 
I’ve got four hundred and fifty- 
six dollars in my pocket, two 
hundred and sevety-five that I 
pulled out of this summer’s work, 
and the rest saved from last year. 
Ranger, we’re going to quit play- 
ing in the hills and start getting 
rich somewhere!” 

There, in the deepening twi- 
light, Billy McQueen had it out 
with himself. 

“Let’s see: I could—I could go 
down to Los Angeles and see 
Uncle Archie . . . No, I couldn’t 
either. There’s something inside 
of me that bucks when it occurs 
to me to ask favors of my rela- 
tives. Pass Uncle Archie. Oh, 
well! We’ll trust to luck!” The 
young man waved his hand back 
toward the expanse of wild 
ridges, with old Shasta Aitting 
indifferently among them. He 
turned briskly in the saddle, 
touched Ranger with the spur, 
and dipped down over the sum- 
mit. As he passed the spring, 
with the worn path his feet had 


trodden, coming down from the 
little station, a scrap of news- 
paper caught his eye. Billy 
swung down and picked it up. A 
line caught his eye, however, and 
he halted Ranger for a few mo- 
ments and read: 


“Another Great Strike at 
Table Butte” 


“It is reported that Miller 
& Brule have encountered 
rich ore at the hundred-foot 
level in the new shaft they 
are sinking on the Gray Mule. 
The rush to the new Mojave 
camp continues 5 


Billy McQueen read the article 
to the end, and then he carefully 
folded the scrap of paper and put 
it in his pocket. 

“That’s down on the Mojave 
Desert,” he mused. “Seems like 
a hunch—finding that paper just 
when I was debating what to do. 
Let’s see; That’s four — five — 
must be six or seven hundred 
miles. I don’t like to break in on 
my capital of four hundred and 





fifty-six dollars... Costs to 
ride on the railroad and ship a 
horse . . . Of course I could sell 
you, Ranger. No, I'll be darned 
if I could! Six or seven hundred 
miles! Take a week or two, but 
why be ina hurry? If luck’s with 
you, you’re just as well off if you 
get in late, anyway. Seven hun- 
dred—Aw, say! That’s just a 
nice little stroll, ain’t it, Bronc? 
Let’s ramble!” and Billy Mc- 
Queen rode on down the farther 
side of the Mountain singing this 
lugubrious song: 
“Oh, a little pewee he sat on a 
limb; 
He nodded to me and I nodded to 
him; 
I said not a word, and neither did 
he. 
But I’ve never forgotten that lit- 
tle pewee!” 

Far ahead and before the rider 
lay the desert, a wilderness of 
sand, covered sparsely with low 
brush. Here and there, though 
many miles away, scattered 
buttes showed dimly. They 
seemed unreal in the supernatural 
twilight; dream hills which would 
not be there in the morning. 

Ranger lifted his head and 
thrust his ears forward and 
downward. Half a mile out in 
the desert, and at some distance 
from the road, evidently, a little 
fire glowed. It seemed a tiny 
firefly, seen at that distance. 

“Looks like a camp!” said 
Billy hopefully. “And something 
to eat!” When he reached the 
level land he turned aside into 
the brush. The acrid smell of 
burning sage reached him as he 
proceeded. Coming closer, he 
made out the figure of a man 
bending above the fire. The man 
seemed to be making flapjacks, 
and a wistful feeling stole over 
the boy. 

“Hello!” he called, and stopped 
his horse. 

“How, stranger!” called back 
a cracked voice and waited. 

“What place is this?” asked 
Billy, making tentative conversa- 
tion. 

“Juniper Springs. More Juni- 
per than springs. Hatful of 
water—and the sun brings it to 
a boil every day at noon. Bully 
climate, though, if you ain’t too 
particular.” 

“Something or another smells 
mighty good round here some- 
where,” remarked Billy, leading 
the conversation gently on. “I 
wonder what it is?” 

“Fried Jackass rabbit!’ replied 
the old man promptly. “I reckon 
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Noah tried to get him into the 
Ark—but he got away and came 
out here where there wasn’t so 
durn much water.” 

Billy chuckled and slid out of 
the saddle. “I’m Billy McQueen, 
just down from the Trinity For- 
est Reserve,” he announced. 

The old man stood up and ex- 
tended a calloused paw. He was 
bald and wrinkled and rawboned, 
tanned yellow by the fierce desert 
sun. He looked in Billy’s face 
with wise old eyes. 

“I’m Topango Jake Shinn,” he 
said. “And if I’m not mistaken 
in the looks of you, me and you 
are goin’ to give that old jackass 
rabbit some fight! Lift him off 
the fire, Billy, while I get the 
stack of flapjacks straightened 
out.” 


“IT Hear You Have Invested” 
—The Girl Bent to Her 
Work With Anziety. 


When the supper was over, the 
two lighted their pipes and re- 
garded each other across the 
smudy little fire. 

“Los Angeles?” inquired To- 
pango Jake politely. 

“No,” replied Billy. “I’m on 
my way to Table Butte. Ever 
been there?” 

“Just came from there. I’m on 
my way north. I figure on win- 
terin’ somewhere on the North 
Fork of the American. Used to 
be some placer ground there; and 
if it ain’t all worked out, maybe 
I can manage to snipe enough out 
of the crevices to run me through 
the winter.” 
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“When did you leave Table 
Butte?” 

“Last night. And I left it in 
a hurry, and I hope it sinks into 
the ground!” 

“Why did you 
hurry ?” 

“T ain’t what I once was,” said 
Topango gloomily. “I ain’t got 
any punch left. Why, I ain’t got 
any teeth, even. I’m an old man, 
Billy.” 

“Do you mean that they ran 
you out?” 

“T didn’t wait for them to do 
that. Miller & Brule have got 
Table Butte by the tail, and a 
poor man can’t horn in. They 
took my claim away from me. 
And it was located all proper, too. 
Witnessed and filed with the 
county clerk.” 


leave in a 


“Was it a good claim,” 

“Billy,” said Topango sadly, “TI 
wouldn’t have taken a hundred 
thousand dollars for it, just as it 


lay. Only good claim I ever 
found. And me thirty-one years 
on the desert. Thirty-one years, 
come next June. But they took 
| Sy 

“Why didn’t you fight,” asked 
Billy hotly. “Can’t you shoot?” 

“Of course I can shoot!” said 
Topango. “But that wouldn’t 
have got me anywhere. Miller & 
Brule have got fifteen fighting 
men scattered over the Butte. 
Suppose I whangs loose and 
downs one of their fightin’ men? 
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What then? Judge Morley is a 
Miller & Brule man too. No, I 
thought it all out, and I think I 
acted a heap wise. I saved my 
cartridge and shot this here old 
Jackass rabbit with it. Maybe I 
lost a good claim and a fortune 
at Table Butte, but, lor’, that old 
rabbit shorely does lay easy and 
pleasant on my stummick?” 

McQueen was becoming vastly 
interested. ‘Tell me about it,” 
he urged. “From the beginning!” 

“It was thisaway,” the other 
began. “You see, there was a 
drunkard named Oscar Peabody 
and he found the first croppings 
on Table Butte. But he was too 
lazy to work. So he took some 
specimen pieces down to Los An- 
geles and showed ’em to Miller & 
Brule. ‘I’ve got a mountain of 
it,’ he told ’em. ‘You pay me a 
thousand down and a life pension 
of a dollar a day,’ he says, ‘and 
I’ll show it to you!’ 

“‘*But how do we know some 
other fellow hasn’t located it?’ 
they asked him. ‘You’ve been 
away from there several days.’ 

“‘*No other feller can!’ says 
Osear. ‘I staked the whole 
mountain, and here are the dupli- 
cates, all ready for recordin’. 


That’s your job too,’ he says, ‘re- 


cordin’ the claims!’ And he 
handed them a sheaf of location 
notes. 

“Well, in the end Miller & Brule 
sent an expert up with Oscar ; and 
when the expert got through ex- 
pertin’ he had a fit. The report 
he turned in raised such a sensa- 
tion that old man Brule himself 
came up and took charge. Inside 
of a week there was buildin’s 
goin’ up at the foot of Table Butte 
and men were swarmin’ all over 
the Butte, drillin’ and blastin’ and 
raisin’ ’ell generally. 

“Naturally there was a stam- 
pede to Table Butte. It didn’t do 
the stampeders much _ good, 
though, for Miller & Brule 
claimed to have the whole moun- 
tain located. They had a gang of 
tough citizens workin’ for them, 
and most everybody was afraid 
to prospect round for fear of get- 
tin’ in a gun fight. 

“But in spite of all, me and 
four other fellers got in; and we 
found five claims of open ground 
right in the middle of the district! 
Right on the summit of the Butte. 
Five claims, runnin’ end-on-end, 
along the backbone of the Butte! 
I know it don’t seem possible; 
but you must remember that Os- 
car was probably drunk when he 
made his locations. More than 
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that, Table Butte is quite a siz- 
able hill and we were in before 
old man Brule got that far with 
his survey. Anyway, five of us 
got a claim apiece—right in the 
heart of the district! 


“Well, one day I missed these 
other four fellers. We were just 
getting ready to start our assess- 
ment work, had our shacks built 
and everything. I didn’t know 
what had become of them, so I 
went across to see. The first 
claim I came to I found two husky 
Miller & Brule men camped in 
the shack. I asked them where 
these fellers were and _ they 
grinned. 

“*They saw a centipede,’ one 
of ’em says, ‘and they was so 
scared they went clean away from 
here! Terrible afraid of centi- 
pedes, them fellers were.’ 

“And that was all I could find 
out; so I went back to my own 
shack. But when I got home I 
found a couple of strange fellers 
camped there too. They had 
moved in, and all my belongings 
were piled outside in the cactus. 
I asked them who they were. 

“‘We’re workin’ for Miller & 
Brule,’ they told me. 

“On my claim?’ I asked. 

“You ain’t got no claim,’ one 
of ’em informs me. 

“*You’re a liar,’ I says. ‘And 
this here is my land!’ 

“And then he hauls out a big 
gun and cocks it, lookin’ sort of 
pensive. 

“T looked at the gun and at the 
two big huskies. I suddenly felt 
that I was old. 

“*We haven’t had any instruc- 
tions to go round over Table 
Butte pointin’ out objects of in- 
terest to every bald-headed old 
sidewinder that visits the camp,’ 
he says, sort of irritable. ‘I 
reckon you better curl your tail 
and kick up the dust out of here!’ 

“So Icame away. I came away 
and left a fortune layin’ there in 
the sun, all located proper and 
witnessed and filed with the 
county clerk! I left on my own 
hook, same as I told you a while 
ago; and all I got out of it was 
this—” 

Old Topango fished in the 
breast of his shirt and brought 
out a ragged piece of ore which 
he tossed across to the young 
man. Billy glanced at it and 
caught his breath; for the rock 
was alive with “color.” 

“Why don’t you bring suit?” 
asked McQueen. 

“What have I got to bring suit 
with?” asked the old man bitterly. 


“But Miller & Brule can’t take 
your claim if it has been properly 
located and recorded,” persisted 
Billy. 

“Maybe they can’t—but they 
have!” said old Topango. 
“They’ve got them five claims sur- 
rounded by their own property— 
the locations that Oscar Peabody 
made and filed with the county 
clerk. If I go in there, I’ve got 
to cross Miller & Brule property. 
Just let me try it and they’d 
chase me so far that when I 
stopped for breath the people 
would be talkin’ a strange lan- 
guage! Of course they don’t tear 
down our location notices; for our 
notices are all witnessed and re- 
corded with the county clerk, you 
know. But this is what they will 
do: They’ll keep us scared off 
until the end of the year. Then 
they can say that we haven’t done 
any assessment and consequently 
it is open ground. So then they 
can locate it all legal and regular. 
See? If they tried to locate it 
now—before the end of the year 
—we’d have a chance to stick a 
bee on ’em. For maybe some of 
us five would bring suit. We 
wouldn’t be apt to get anything; 
but they know that a suit would 
cloud their title. A rich man is 
scared to death of a cloudy title. 
That’s their play; to keep us 
scared off until the claims lapse.” 

“And you’ve quit for good?” 
inquired McQueen. 

“I’m an old man, Billy—and I 
do love to eat my rabbits and get 
up in the mornin’ with my nose 
on straight. It ain’t much of a 
nose; but, son, it’s the only nose 
I’ve got.” 

For a long time Billy McQueen 
mused, turning the bit of rock 
over and over in his hand. “Sup- 
pose you had a partner?” he sug- 
gested after a while. 

“I'd feel sorry for him,” said 
Topango. He blinked heavily 
through the half light. ; 

“T’ll take a chance!” said Mc- 
Queen. Topango Jake shook his 
head hopelessly. “Son,” he sighed, 
“T’ll tell you what J’ll do. In the 
morning you write out a relin- 
quishment to the Happy Daddy 
claim—that’s what I called her— 
the ‘Happy Daddy’—you write it 
and I’ll sign it over to you. Then 
I’ll drift on up to the American, 
and you can go on back to Table 
Butte and mix it with Miller & 
Brule’s fightin? men. And every 
evenin’ I’ll think of you and won- 
der if the little lizzards are happy, 
playin’ above your grave!” 

Continued on Page 27 








Constitution Week, September 13-19 


An Anniversary Which Should Stir Every Patriotic Citizen 


By HARRY F. ATWOOD 


President, Constitution Anniversary Association 


EPTEMBER 17, 1925, will 

mark the 138th birthday of 

the Constitution and the 
13th to the 19th has been set 
aside as a week of celebration of 
that anniversary. 


Without question the making of 
the Constitution was the greatest 
event in American history, and 
the men who conceived it were 
among the brightest intellects the 
world has ever known. 


After the Constitution was 
written, a copy was sent over to 
William Pitt, Prime Minister of 
England. 


When he read our Constitution 
137 years ago, and came to the 
last word he exclaimed: “It will 
be the wonder and admiration of 
all future generations and the 
model of all future constitutions.” 


When it was 100 years old we 
observed its centennial at Phila- 
delphia and invited to that meet- 
ing the distinguished men and 
women of this and foreign coun- 
tries. 


Among others, we invited Wil- 
liam Gladstone who served 55 
years in the public life of Great 
Britain. When he found that it 
would be impossible to come, he 
cabled this reply to his invita- 
tion ; “I regret that I cannot come. 
So far as I can see, that Consti- 
tution was the greatest piece of 
work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 


There has been much idle talk 
during recent years that we have 
outgrown the Constitution; that 
we are living in different times, 
under different conditions; that 
the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion could not have foreseen this 
great mechanical and industrial 
age. 

Most of the people who say that 
have never studied it carefully. 

The following question has been 
submitted to all types of audi- 
ences throughout the country: 

Will you re-read the Preamble of the 
Constitution,—bearing in mind that it 
is now nearly 138 years old, and then 
looking forward a million years, letting 


your imagination picture all the good 
things that could come to the human 





In these days, when there 
are so many proposals to 
serap the Constitution; when 
constant attacks are made on 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States; when it is ac- 
tually proposed that Con- 
gress be given the power to 
reverse a decision of the 
court—it is time for every 
thinking American to con- 
sider once more the work of 
the “wisest body of men ever 
gathered together in one 
room.” 











race if they lived right and did right 
for a million years,—and undertake to 
make a change for improving it: 


To form a more perfect union 

To establish justice 

To insure domestic tranquillity 

To provide for the common defense 

To promote the general welfare 

To secure the blessings of liberty 

To ourselves and our posterity. 

As yet no one has suggested 
improvement. 

And this further question: 


Why was it that the authors of 
the Constitution used the phrase, 
“blessings of liberty?” 

They were not prodigal with 
words. The word “liberty” does 
not appear anywhere in the origi- 
nal constitution without qualifi- 
cation, They must have had a 
reason for using the qualifying 
words “blessings of.” Is it pos- 
sible that they considered that 
there were “perils of,’ as well as 
“blessings of,’ liberty? 

After they had written the 
Preamble, which is the sublimest 
statement of the purposes of 
government ever conceived by the 
human mind, they provided a plan 
for setting up a mechanism to 
administer government in har- 
mony with the purposes set forth. 

They provided for a Congress, 
a law making department; an 
Executive, a law enforcing de- 
partment; and a Judiciary, a law 
interpreting body. Then with 
their thorough knowledge of all 
previous governments, they real- 
ized that no well balanced govern- 
ment had ever been devised; so 


they set up a system of checks, 
balances, and restraints to safe- 
guard the just rights of the indi- 
vidual, the minority, or the ma- 
jority, against encroachments of 
power on the part of any depart- 
ment or the rash, unwise action 
of a temporarily misguided ma- 
jority. 

The closing scene of the Con- 
stitutional Convention was dram- 
atic. They not only worked the 
five weeks during which they did 
not write a word, but they further 
worked for months, and finally 
the document was completed and 
ready for signature. 


Franklin, who had rendered 
great service in the fields of in- 
vention, commerce, insurance, 
science, philosophy, literature, 
diplomacy, and statecraft, felt 
that his participation in the 
framing of the Constitution was 
by far the most important work 
of his useful and eventful life. 

He was very anxious, because 
of the numerous objections made. 
When they began to sign, he kept 
tab, and when he saw the man 
begin to write whose name made 
a sufficient number to submit the 
Constitution to the states in con- 
vention assembled for ratification, 
his eighty-one year-old wrinkled 
face broke into a smile. He 
nudged a friend near him and 
said: 

“Often and often, in the course 
of the sessions of this convention, 
and the vicissitudes of my hopes 
and fears as to its issue, I have 
looked at that painted sun back 
of Washington’s chair, and won- 
dered what it meant. They tell 
me that an artist has great diffi- 
culty in making a distinction be- 
tween a rising and a setting sun, 
but now at length I have the hap- 
piness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” 

Yes, it was a rising sun, and 
it came to be the brightest and 
the grandest sun in the galaxy of 
nations. It blessed your sires 
and mine, it has blessed you and 
me, and it would bless and guard 
our children if we would but pre- 
serve it and pass it on unimpaired. 


Concluded on Page 32 ‘ 
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Insurance Commissioners at 


San Antonio 
To Convene in Southern City, September 14th to 18th 


OWN in San Antonio, Texas, 
D on September 14th to 18th, 
there is to be a convention 
of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. It will 
be the 56th gathering of this 
organization, and Texas is deter- 
mined that this year’s convention 
will be the biggest and best. 
Aside from the serious business 
in hand, a trip to Mexico is 
planned, as well as a banquet and 
sight-seeing about the picturesque 
neighborhood, including the tropi- 
cal fruit belt and a stop enroute 
home at the thriving city of 
Dallas. 


' 
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THE convention will open Mon- 
day, September 14, at 10 a. m., 
John M. Scott, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Texas, presiding. Ad- 
dresses of welcome will be made 
by Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, 
Governor of Texas, and by James 
E. Ferguson, ex-Governor, on 
behalf of the state, and by a 
prominent San Antonio official on 
behalf of the city. Harry L. 
Conn, Superintendent. of Insur- 
ance of Ohio, will deliver a re- 
sponse, following which Pat M. 
Neff, ex-Governor of the state, 
will deliver a speech on “Texas.” 


Following the roll call by 
states, President John C. Luning, 
Insurance Commissioner of Flor- 
ida, will deliver the annual ad- 
dress. “The Force and Effect of 
Departmental Rulings and the 
Attitude of Courts Thereon,” will 
be the subject of a speech by W. 
R. C. Kendrick, Iowa Commis- 
sioner, after which there will be 
discussion. 

ees 


AT THE sessions Tuesday, the 
15th, Petronilo Romeo Mota, Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Mexico, 
will be extended the courtesy of 
the floor and foliuwing his re- 
marks there will be communica- 
tions and reports. John R. 
Dumont, Nebraska’s Commission- 
er, will talk on the subject of 
“The Insurance Agent From the 
Viewpoint of a Commissioner.” 
William M. Corcoran, Actuary 
from Connecticut will speak on 
“Should the American Men Mor- 
tality Table be Made Permissive 


as a Legal Valuation Standard?” 
Commissioner Frank N. Julian of 
Alabama, will take up the sub- 
ject: “Uniform Commissions in 
Fire Insurance.” After each of 
these addresses there will be dis- 
cussions. 
= 


DELIBERATIONS of the con- 
vention will be resumed at 10:30 
Thursday morning, when com- 
munications and reports will be 
taken up first. Then will follow 
two addresses with discussions. 
Clarence W. Hobbs, former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, will talk on “The Permanent 
Rules For Making Compensation 
Rates Adopted by the National 
Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance.” James A. Beha, New York 
Insurance Superintendent, will 
take up the subject of “Insurance 
Legislation and Insurance De- 
partments.” 

Final affairs of the convention 
Friday, the 18th, will consist of 


further communications and re- 
ports, election of officers, and an 
executive session for discussion of 
—— rulings and prob- 
ems, 





Conference of 
Canadian 
Commissioners 


HE Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Canadian Super- 
intendents of Insurance was held 
in Winnipeg, September lst to 
4th. President Fisher of the 
Association was the chairman. 


There were many distinguished 
guests among those participating, 
including a large group of ac- 
credited representatives of vari- 
ous insurance interests. 


A great deal of routine work 
was attended to as well as ad- 
dresses and discussions heard on 
Automobile _ Insurance Legislation, 
Agents Licensing Legislation, Uniform 
Annual Statement Forms, Fire Insur- 
ance Legislation, Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Legislation, Central Deposit 
Legislation, Hail and Tornado Insur- 
ance Legislation, Reciprocal or Inter- 
Insurance Legislation, Assessment Plan- 
Life Insurance Clubs, Underwriters 
Agencies, Provincial Legislation (1924- 
1925). 





Safety to be Theme at Cleveland 


Comprehensive Program at Big Convention, 
September 28th to October 2nd 


OOKING over the program 
: of the Fourteenth Annual 

Safety Congress of the 
National Safety Council, to be 
held in Cleveland, September 28th 
to October 2nd, one cannot but 
be impressed with the thorough- 
ness with which the safety idea 
is to be covered. 

The schedule will include meet- 
ings of the National Civilian Re- 
habilitation Conference and Con- 
ference of the Industrial Nursing 
Section of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. 


Sos 


A LIST of the subjects to be 
discussed would occupy several 
pages in this magazine, and any- 
one interested in safety from any 
standpoint, social, journalistic, 
mechanical, medical, surgical, 
industrial or from the insurance 


angle, will find a feast of material 
spread here. 

Practically every prominent 
expert in the safety field will 
attend, or be a speaker, at this 
convention and the journal of its 
proceedings should make a series 
of authoritative books on conser- 
vation of life and property. 


Sa 


THERE will be breathing spells 
at suitable intervals for sight-see- 
ing and entertainment, and a 
pleasantly busy five days is as- 
sured. Everyone, and his wife, 
will be welcome, no matter 
whether directly affiliated with 
safety work. 

A copy of the program, as com- 
pleted to date, may be had by 
addressing the National Safety 
Council, 168 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Table Butte 
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Again there was a long silence, 
while Billy McQueen turned the 
bit of quartz over in his fingers 
and watched it smile up at him. 
“Topango,” he said suddenly. “Up 
in the Trinity Forest Reserve I 
left a wilderness of wonderful 
woods and rocks; hills with a 
thousand creeks of cold water 
running down through cool alders, 
with green rock moss everywhere, 
and deer—thousands of deer! 
Two men, partners—both rich— 
could get in their automobiles at 
San Francisco, and next day 
they’d be in the heart of this 
paradise—” 


“Dreams!” mumbled old To- 
pango. “All dreams! I been 
dreamin’ that sort of thing ever 
since I first struck the desert. 
Thirty-one year come next June 
I been trampin’ and _ starvin’, 
dodgin’ sandstorms and rattle- 
snakes and tarantulas and centi- 
pedes, dreamin’ always of the day 
when I’d be rich and could go— 
home. All dreams that’ll never 
come true. I’m an old man, 
Billy.” 

“But I’ve had a hunch!” pro- 
tested Billy earnestly. And then 
he told the old man about finding 
the scrap of newspaper. “It was 
a hunch—straight from Hunch- 
town!” 


“Last hunch I played,” said old 
Topango drowsily, “a jackass 
kicked me with both feet and 
broke three of my ribs!” 

Old Topango Jake rolled up in 
his ragged blankets and slept 
audibly, but along about midnight 
Billy heard his voice, half muf- 
fled in the worn blankets: “What 
time do we start, Billy?” 

“We Vad 

“Shorely !” 


“But I thought you wouldn’t 
have anything to do with it!” 

“T’m lonesome, Billy! That’s 
the plain truth of it. You’re the 
only feller I ever struck that 
understood and, if you don’t mind, 
I’ll stick along and watch you 
lick old man Brule and his fifteen 
fightin’ men.” 

“All right, then,” said Billy. 
“Partners or nothing! Go to 
sleep now, or I’ll come over there 
and pour a handful of sand in 
your ear!” 


Then Billy McQueen fell asleep, 
the bit of smiling quartz still cud- 
dled in his hand. 
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ONLY a few weeks old, but the 
mining town of Table Butte al- 
ready wore the air of a settled 
community. Billy McQueen rode 
up the street, watching from side 
to side. He had left old Topango 
Jake at Juniper Springs, for this 
was an expedition to spy out the 
enemy’s land. 

Billy McQueen put Ranger in 
the livery stable, then went over 
to the Miller & Brule building. 
It was a daring move, but it was 
absolutely imperative that he gain 
access to the forbidden territory 
and learn exactly where the Hap- 
py Daddy lay. He was frankly 
a spy, Seeking to enter the ene- 
my’s country. He was one 





Mutual Calendar 


September 14-18: National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

September 28— October 2: National 
Safety Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 
October 7-8: Annual Meeting National 
Association of Automotive Mutual 

Insurance Coni'panies, Montreal. 

October 8: Board of Governors, Na- 
tional Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Mon- 
treal. 

October 8: Board of Governors, Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Montreal. 

October 9: Board of Commissioners, 
American Mutual Alliance, Mon- 
treal. 

October 9-10: Annual Meeting National 
Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, Montreal. 

October 10: Board of Governors, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies, Montreal. 

October 28-29: National Association of 
Chamber of Commerce Secretaries, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

December 7: National Coavertior. of 
Insurance Commissioners, Miami, 
Florida. 











against an organized company; a 
company notoriously employing 
scandalous methods to deprive 
honest prospectors of their moral 
rights. 

“Anyway, it’s strategy,’’ mused 
Billy. ‘And, besides, all’s fair in 
love and war! There won’t be 
any love here—but oh, boy! un- 
less I’m mistaken there’s going to 
be one whale of a war!” He drew 
a deep breath, wrapped himself 
in an air of important dignity 
and walked through the door, fol- 
lowing the sound of a busy type- 
writer. 

There was but one occupant of 
the room; a young girl. Perhaps 
she was twenty. She looked up 
from her machine as the young 
man entered and Billy McQueen 
was lost. For in all his happy-go- 
lucky life he never had seen the 
like. The girl’s eyes were blue, 
but the heavy fringes of her lash- 
es were a smoky black. Her hair 
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was dark, but her skin was sur- 
prisingly fair. Billy had expected 
to meet an austere old man, grim 
and soulless with battling for 
dollars. Instead— 

“Is Mr. Brule in?” he heard his 
voice saying. It seemed a thing 
detached, something that was not 
his. 

“Mr. Brule is in Los Angeles.” 
It was the music of ghost bells, 
ringing in the moonlight of Billy 
McQueen’s dreams! For Billy 
McQueen knew that he had found 
his Girl. 

“T am _ disappointed!” Billy 
heard his lying tongue proclaim- 
ing. “I had hoped to find him 
here. I have heard that Table 
Butte offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for investment. I have never 
touched mining stocks, but this 
seemed something quite out of the 
ordinary .... My interests are 
almost wholly in the northern 
California forests ... .” 

Billy halted, for he realized 
vaguely that if he went on he 
surely would become maudlin. 


“Miller & Brule are offering 
exceptional inducements in the 
development stock of the Peabody 
Group,” the girl said. She was 
very calm and business like. 

“T would like to look about the 
district,’”’ McQueen heard himself 
saying. “Will Mr. Brule be back 
soon?” 

The girl watched him with a 
well-bred but certain peculiar 
interest which McQueen felt 
vaguely but could not apprehend. 
“In a week, I think. Please look 
our properties over carefully and 
let us know as soon as you decide 
to invest.” 

“Thank you!” Once more it 
was Billy McQueen’s voice; but 
his delirious heart was uttering 
over and over and over: “I love 
you, I love you, I love you!” He 
turned to go. At the door he 
looked back. “I shall come in 
every day if I may,” he said. “I 
fancy there will be much infor- 
mation which you may be able to 
give me.” 

The girl did not speak, but she 
smiled faintly and bowed and 
Billy McQueen’s reluctant feet 
conducted him through the door. 

Halfway across the street he 
stopped, considered a moment, 
then went back. The infernal 
typewriter clattered industrious- 
ly. Miller & Brule’s stenographer 
was a zealous employee. The girl 
looked up inquiringly as Billy 
entered. 

“A—a map,” the young man 
stammered. “I wonder if you can 
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furnish me with a map of the 
Peabody Group.” 

And, as before, it seemed to 
McQueen that the girl hesitated 
and again he was instinctively 
conscious of a certain indefinable 
feeling that he was being ap- 
praised. Only for an instant, 
however, and then the girl 
reached into a drawer of her desk 
and handed him a blue print. 

“Not for general distribution,” 
she said with her slight smile. 
Billy thought there was a slightly 
troubled expression far back in 
the marvelous eyes, regarding 
him so steadily under the long, 
smoky lashes. “May I ask you 
to return it to me directly you 
have made your visit?” 

Billy McQueen thanked her and 
promised. But it was not until 
he was halfway up the Butte that 
his conscience began to pain him. 

“This is a man’s game,” he 
tried to insist. “You must fight 
the devil with fire!” 

“You lied,’ accused his con- 
science. “To Her!” 

McQueen arose and went on, 
determined in spite of his trouble- 
some conscience. Following the 
lines laid down on the Miller & 
Brule blue-print, he climbed to 
the rim of old Table Butte and 
came to a rude shaft house with 
a dozen men laboring about it. 
A man in greasy overalls and 
covered with perspiration looked 
up as the young man approached. 

“This is one of the Peabody 
Group?” inquired McQueen. 

The man looked his visitor up 
and down. Plainly he was suspi- 
cious. “He’s had his orders!” 
thought Billy. But the young 
man was smoking an expensive 
cigar and he looked the man 
haughtily in the eye. The miner’s 
regard came back to the cigar. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “This is 
the Gray Mule.” 

“Queer names the old prospec- 
tors give their claims.” 

“Yes, sir. They always do that. 
Old prospectors are nuts. All of 
them. And liars.” 

Billy pulled the blue print 
from his pocket and studied it. 
The blue print quite disarmed the 
miner, for he saw that it was one 
from Miller & Brule’s office. 
McQueen strolled on along the 
Gray Mule claim, still smoking 
his expensive cigar. When he 
was out of sight of the group 
about the shaft house he took out 
a small pocket compass and stud- 
ied it. 

“Fifteen hundred feet from the 
Gray Mule shaft,” he muttered, 
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rehearsing old Topango’s instruc- 
tions. He set off at a brisk pace 
along the summit and finally came 
to a rude shack with two men sit- 
ting in the shade of the structure, 
playing cards. 

“This Miller & Brule land?” 
asked McQueen. “I’ve just come 
up from the office to look over the 
Peabody group.” He hauled out 
the blue print and frowned at it. 

“No, sir,” replied one of the 
men. “This part of Miller & 
Brule’s property hasn’t been 
opened up yet. You’ve just 
crossed over the south end line of 
the Gray Mule.” 


“You Miller & Brule men?” 
“Sure!” 


“They don’t work you very 
hard!” 

The man grinned. “We’re spe- 
cialists,” he said. “Fightin’ men. 
Miller & Brule have got fifteen of 
us posted round here to keep off 
jumpers.” 

“Five claims, runnin’ end-on- 
end along the backbone of the 
Butte.” Again old Topango’s in- 
structions ran through the young 
man’s mind. He consulted the 
blue print, but he did not see it. 
Instead, before him he saw the 
Jake Shinn Group, alive with in- 
dustry, roaring with machinery. 
There, before his eyes, lay the 
backbone of the Butte, piled with 
loose rock amid which grew the 
stingy vegetation that thrives 
nowhere else. As he looked he 
felt the same emotions that Moses 
must have felt when first he 
viewed the Promised Land. 

“What house is this?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Oh, it was built by an old 
bald-headed burro tramp who 
tried to jump this land,” replied 
the guard. “He didn’t stay, but 
I never imagined an old bird like 
that could put up such a rough- 
house.” 

Billy chuckled inwardly. Old 
Topango had not mentioned this. 
He folded the blue print and re- 
turned it to his pocket. ‘“Good- 
by,” he said, and turned back. 

The girl was sitting on the ver- 
anda of the Miller & Brule house 
when he went to return the blue 
print. He handed her the map 
and thanked her. 

“Did you find it a hard climb?” 
she asked. 

“Not at all!” Billy sat down 
upon the edge of the porch. “I’m 
a woodsman and I’m used to 
climbing hills—” He stopped. 

“T have always wanted to see 
the forests of northern Califor- 


nia,” said the girl. 
there some day.” 

“You shall—wonderful girl— 
you shall!” sang Billy’s happy 
soul. 

Half an hour later Billy Mc- 
Queen rode out of Table Butte 
along the Mesa Caliente road 
toward Juniper Springs. 


SSS 


“DIDN’T the Happy Daddy look 
good to you?” 

“It looked like a million dol- 
lars!” admitted Billy. He was 
quiet and thoughtful. 

“But something worries you,” 
insisted the old man Topango. 
“You ain’t happy!” 

“T had to lie to Miller & Brule’s 
stenographer and I don’t like to 
lie.” 

“Oh—is that all?” said Topan- 
go, much relieved. “Minin’ is ex- 
actly like politics. You can’t tell 
the truth and get anywhere.” 

“But, Topango—this was a 
girl!” 

The old man took his pipe from 
his mouth and stared. “What 
was her name, Billy?” 

“Marion,” replied McQueen ab- 
sently. “At least I heard her 
office boy call her ‘Miss Marion.’ 
I don’t know her first name. Say, 
Topango, do you know where we 
can find the men who located the 
other four claims you men- 
tioned ?” 

“Somewhere in Los Angeles, I 
reckon. They went to Los An- 
geles, so I heard later. One of 
’em has a brother that’s a bar- 
tender out near the Plaza. Chances 
are this bartender would know 
where his brother was. And the 
brother could tell me about the 
other.” 

Billy McQueen leaned suddenly 
forward. “You'll go over to Mesa 
Caliente in the morning and take 
the first train to Los Angeles.” 
He took out the roll of bills, di- 
vided them evenly, and handed 
one roll to the old man. “Get 
those claims! Get ’em quick! 
It’s near the middle of October, 
and we’ve only two months and a 
half to get the assessment work 
done on five claims. And we’re 
running on a shoe string, at that! 
Have the relinquishments made 
out to you and me, jointly. As 
soon as you have them cinched, 
telephone me at Table Butte. Just 
telephone ‘Everybody happy,’ and 
T’ll understand. I’ll stop at the 
Majestic Hotel. They have a con- 
nection with the Miller & Brule 
long-distance wire. 

Continued on Page 30 


“I hope to go 





Life-Lights 
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one of them a reference to his 
specific business, aside from the 
brief reply to my inquiry, nor 
have I heard among them any talk 
of business in general. As I 
watch them now each is standing 
before an easel and canvas, with 
color box beside him, brushes and 
palette in hand. Each is intently 
absorbed in his work. People 
pass them, pause to follow with 
curious eye the brush strokes of 
the banker, the railroad executive 
or the insurance man; but the 
painters all seem unconscious of 
anything but the tasks engaging 
them. 

They are not artists. It may be 
doubted if they will ever be any- 
thing more than the variest ama- 
teurs in the painting of pictures. 
No one of them probably will pro- 
duce a work to which a competent 
critic would devote a _ second 
glance. But they have all three 
found an ideal hobby for a busi- 
ness man—a hobby which lifts 
them body and soul out of the 
realm of their vocations; which 
excludes all else from the thought 
while engaged in it; which re- 
quires change of scene, takes 
them into the open air, affords a 
gentle exercise for the muscles of 
legs, arms and shoulders, and re- 
sults in achievement which is 
truly enriching to life. 

For the wonderful thing about 
this painting hobby is that even 
though one may remain much of a 
dub and a dauber in its actual 
practise, it will open the eyes to 
the beauty of line and form and 
color, and create in one a new 
appreciation of the charm of 
nature and of the genius and 
skill of those who can portray it 
appealingly. 


ase 


ONLY those who have essayed to 
paint can realize how greatly the 
vision is broadened and intensi- 
fied by the effort; how much of 
grace and color are discovered in 
the world to which they had been 
blind; how the significance of 
works of art by those who are 
masters unfolds and deepens. To 
develop this power of seeing and 
understanding is to enrich one’s 
personal living. These business 
men, who are taking a vacation 
at the Summer School of Paint- 
ing near Saugatuck, Mich., will 
presently return to their respec- 
tive cities, but they will not lose 
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the magic of the spell which has 
been thrown over them as they 
have stood before their easels. 
They will see color in the cos- 
tumes of the crowded city streets, 
in the shadows on the tall build- 
ings; they will find charm in the 
vistas of thoroughfares, in the 
silhouetting of roofs and towers 
against the sky. 

And in leisure times they will 
set up the easel and paint. There 
will be days mild enough in win- 
ter for out-door painting, and 
always there can be indoor at- 
tempts at portraiture or still life. 
Chicago and Milwaukee have 
Business Men’s Art clubs, in 
which not a few of those who 
traffic in commodities or manage 
industries find a delightful hobby 
fellowship, and through the win- 
ter keep themselves keyed to its 
enjoyment by employing a teacher 
who directs weekly classes. 


eos ited 

A HOBBY is an essential to the 
business man who would keep 
himself from fossilizing. It may 
be gardening or golf or travel, or 
any one of many things; but for 
those who have any sense of re- 
sponse to the beauty of the world 
in which they live I know nothing 
more likely to bring them zest and 
pleasure and real value for 
leisure; nothing more certain to 
detach the mind from business 
cares than to join some group of 
aspiring artists and to try to 
paint. I am far from being an 
artist; I have no hope that I will 
ever be, but I have tried this 
hobby and I know. 
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world, nothing is more necessary 
than to direct their attention to 
that instrument of liberty and 
democracy, under law, which has 
made this country a land of free- 
dom and opportunity. 

It is well to impress upon the 
popular mind that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is not 
a sacred relic, remote from the 
immediate interests of the in- 
dividual in the pursuit of his 
rightful aims. Too generally it 
is regarded as a thing for legis- 
lators, judges and lawyers, rather 
than as the bulwark of the 
private citizen, protecting him as 
he goes about his tasks and plea- 
sures, ensuring him the enjoyment 
of liberty, the secure possession of 
his lawfully acquired property. 
The sanctity of the person, the 
integrity of the home, the carry- 
ing on of commerce and industry, 
the independence of thought and 
worship which are characteristic 
of American life grow out of and 
are shielded from interference or 
trespass by the Constitution. 
There is no power in court, Con- 
gress or legislature to step with- 
in the circle of private right which 
it has drawn about the individual 
citizen. It will be a sorry day for 
America—should it ever come— 
when the power is given to any 
group less than the whole body of 
citizenship, acting through its 
legislatures or through specially 
called and representative conven- 
tions, to modify its terms or add 
to them. 





Interesting Items from Abroad 
Trend of Insurance Thought in Europe 


quiry on road driving set up 

by the League of Nations 

with reference to the circulation 
of motor vehicles recommended 
the consideration of the possibility 
of the establishment in all the 
Contracting States—that is to say 
those who signed the International 
Convention of 1909—of a system 
of compulsory insurance against 
all damage caused by motor traffic. 
Consequently the question of 
the compulsory insurance of auto- 
mobiles against third party risk, 
has become one of some impor- 
tance in European Countries. In 


N SPECIAL committee of in- 


Denmark there is a system of 
compulsory insurance already in 
existence. The subject has been 
under discussion in the House of 
Lords in England and in the Na- 
tional Council in Switzerland. In 
Belgium the principle has been 
approved but is waiting for other 
countries to adopt a workable 
system before giving it statutory 
force in their own country. 


Soc 


THE British Government has 
announced that it has no intention 
Concluded on Page 32 
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“When I get to Mesa Caliente 
I’m going to write to four fellows 
I know up on the Trinity. Ser- 
vice men, They’ll come. I'll in- 
struct them to get off the train 
at Mesa Caliente. You meet them 
there and bring them up to the 
Happy Daddy. There’ll probably 
be fighting, but I’ll join you as 
you come through Table Butte, 
and we’ll get there if I know those 
boys from the north! Got it?” 

“Shorely!” Into the old man’s 
voice had crept an exultant ring 
that seemed to come from his far 
youth. Bill sprang up and started 
out into the darkness. 

“Where you goin’, Billy?” asked 
Topango. 

“Mesa Caliente,” McQueen 
called over his shoulder. “Every 
minute counts now.” 


Socas 


THREE days had passed; three 
days of mental torture, for inac- 
tion was like poison to the impa- 
tient soul of Billy McQueen, wait- 
ing in the stifling barroom of the 
Majestic Hotel. Of course part of 
this time had been heaven, for he 
had visited Miss Marion every 
day. 

They were sitting upon the ver- 
anda on the afternoon of the third 
day when the landlord appeared 
upon the porch of the Majestic 
Hotel, down the street, and beck- 
oned. 

“Message for you, 
Queen!” he bawled. 

“Probably from your foreman, 
up in the forests,” smiled the girl. 

“Only two words!” said the 
mystified landlord. “ ‘Everybody 
happy!’ That’s all I could make 
out of it.” He blinked at the 
young man with perplexed eyes. 

“That’s all right!” said Billy. 
He tried to make the remark 
sound nonchalant. 

Another long period of waiting 
succeeded Topango’s cryptic mes- 
sage announcing that he had se- 
cured the other four claims. The 
Trinity Forest is a remote place, 
and mail reaches it slowly. Day 
after day passed with Billy Mc- 
Queen alternating between the 
heaven of Miss Marion’s society 
and the hell of the Majestic’s 
dirty barroom, where the young 
man’s usually strong nerves 
jumped and tangled with every 
clamor of the telephone bell. 

And still old man Brule was de- 
layed in Los Angeles. Billy was 
thankful for that. 


Mr. Mc- 
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It was on the morning of the 
tenth day, and McQueen was sit- 
ting out on the porch of the hotel. 
“Hey, Gus,” he heard the land- 
lord say excitedly. “What d’ye 
think! I was listenin’ in on the 
wire just now, and I heard some- 
body telephonin’ from Mesa Cali- 
ente that a gang of jumpers is on 
the way in from Juniper Springs! 
And old man Brule’s on the way, 
comin’ in the stage. He ought to 
be here in an hour!” 

“Fine chance them jumpers’ll 
have!” sneered Gus. 

“T don’t know about that!” The 
landlord was worried. He too 
was a Miller & Brule man. “This 
feller says they looked like 
fighters.” 





Lightlets 
By S. J. Duncan-Clark 
When a fellow turns his back 
on the light every shadow fright- 


ens him, and often his own most 
of all. 





The only reason some people 
don’t like work is because they 
Rave never made the effort to 
get really well acquainted with 
at. 


The road to the hall of fame 
lies through the room for im- 
provement, which may be why 
so few folks find it. 


“The big men are all common- 
place”, says Thomas L. Masson; 
and their bigness is shown by 
the fact that they have known 
how to develop commonplace 
values. 











Billy waited for no more. He 
slipped up to his room and sat 
upon the bed, thinking rapidly. 
Possession! Nine points in pos- 
session! Only two Miller & Brule 
men on the Happy Daddy at pres- 
ent— but in an hour they would 
be massed there! If he could 
gain possession—then trust to To- 
pango and the boys from the 
north to battle their way up! 

He flung on his pack bag, buck- 
led on his big service revolver, 
and left the hotel. As soon as he 
was out of the building he started 
to run. He was sure he would 
find the fighting men gathered at 
the line of the Happy Daddy. Yet 
when he reached the line and 
passed across it, all was peaceful 
and serene. The two guards sat 
in the shade of the shack, playing 
their eternal game of cards, a 
bottle on the ground between 
them. 


“Your labors are over,” Mc- 
Queen announced calmly. “You 
may go!” 

The men sprang to their feet. 
“Who are you?” asked the spokes- 
man of the previous visit. “We’re 
Miller & Brule men.” 


“Miller & Brule don’t own this 
property,” said McQueen, still 
speaking calmly and without ex- 
citement. “I own it!” 

“You be dam—” cried the 
guard. “Get him, Ed!” 

“Suppose you lay aside your 
cannons,” said Billy, “and we'll 
fight it out like he-men!” 

There was but a moment of 
hesitation, then all three unbuck- 
led their belts and flung their 
guns behind them. 

Ten minutes later one of the 
card players lay moaning among 
the cactus. McQueen, his face 
unbeautiful and battered, watched 
the other fighting man loping 
across the rocks and brush toward 
the Gray Mule. The fallen gladi- 
ator followed presently. 

Billy found water and washed 
his face. Then he proceeded to 
barricade himself inside the 
flimsy shack. Methodically he 
hunted until he found a brand- 
new pick handle and set it in a 
handy place. 

But the long afternoon wore 
along, and still no sign of the 
expected Miller & Brule fighting 
men. Billy marveled more and 
more as he sat smoking before 
the barricaded door. But at last 
a sound outside caught his ear. 

“Who is it?’ demanded Mc- 
Queen, and sat up, the pick handle 
in his two hands. 

“It’s me—Jake Shinn. Open 
the door and let’s eat. Miller & 
Brule’s fightin’ men have took to 
the brush,” explained Topango. 
“They didn’t like the looks of real 
fightin’ men, and they quit the 
job! Just took one look at your 
gang and lit out. Old man Brule’s 
crazy mad and swears he’ll shoot 
the whole bunch! Here’s our 
gang now.” 

And coming across from the 
Gray Mule, the big fellows from 
Billy’s Forest hurried eagerly. 
“Where’s the fight?” yelled big 
Sam Eckert, who all summer had 
been lookout at the White Rock 
Station. 

“He took it all himself!” com- 
plained old Topango. “Selfish 
devil!” 

Billy McQueen came down off 
the Butte next morning, on his 
way to the Majestic Hotel, where 
he had left some of his belong- 
ings. The Mesa Caliente stage 





stood in front of the hotel, almost 
ready to leave. An old man lean- 
ed from the rear seat and hailed 
Billy. 

“Hey, you!” he called. “Is your 
name McQueen?” 

Billy stopped. “Yes,” he said. 

“You’d better leave—you and 
your gang of highwaymen!” The 
old man’s gray face was drawn 
with wrath and his big frame 
quivered. “I’m going down to 
Los Angeles again, and if you’re 
not gone when I get back—” 

McQueen stepped close. “And 
I want to tell you,” he said, his 
voice low and deadly. “I want to 
tell you that we are in peaceful 
possession of what is morally and 
legally our property! Moreover, 
if any of your gang of alleged 
fighting men ever molests one of 
us, we'll shoot! There won’t be 
any preliminary fist fight after 
this—we’ll just shoot!’ 

The young man turned on his 
heel and went on into the Majes- 
tic. The stage disappeared along 
the Mesa Caliente road, and the 
dust swallowed it up. 

After he was through at the 
hotel McQueen went eagerly to 
the green-painted house. The 
clicking of the typewriter greeted 
him as he went in. The girl 


looked up anxiously, then smiled. 
“T hear you’ve invested!” she 
said. 
“T’ve got to tell you,” he said 


miserably. “I ought to have told 
you long ago. Miss Marion, I— 
I lied to you!” 

He waited, not daring to look 
up. The girl was silent. 

“T merely wanted to get up on 
Table Butte to see those claims 
that old man Brule was trying to 
smuggle away,” he said. “It was 
a low trick!” 

Still the girl was silent. 

“And I’m not interested in the 
forests of northern California; 
that is, not in a business way.” 

He looked up. The girl was 
smiling faintly, the blue eyes un- 
der the smoky black lashes soft, 
but inscrutable as ever. 

“T knew all that,” she said in a 
low voice. “Your hands were cal- 
loused, as though you had been 
working hard. Few rich young 
men work hard. And you looked 
so ashamed of yourself when you 
lied to me that I felt sorry for 
you! And as for guessing that 
you were a forest ranger—this 
told me!’ She touched the young 
man’s sleeve, where a worn pine 
tree was stitched upon the khaki. 
Billy McQueen’s face was ludi- 
crous in its chagrin. 
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“Why didn’t you spill the beans 
when you knew I was working 
against your employer?” He had 
straightened now and was looking 
her in the face again. But the 
girl would not look at him. 


“T know!” she said. “I was 
worse than you! I allowed you 
to go on when [ knew you were 
trying to take the property away 
from my—from Mr. Brule. But 
. . . You looked so young and 
hopeful, and I was sorry for you. 
Besides, I knew that my—I knew 
that Miller & Brule were not play- 
ing fair either. They had run the 
rightful owners of the property 
out of Table Butte. Even though 
Mr. Brule is my—is my employer, 
I couldn’t bring myself to help 
him in this!”” Her eyes began fill- 
ing with slow tears. “I was left 
in charge of the office. It was a 
choice I had to make—traitor or 
robber. I chose to be a traitor.” 


There are times when people 
recognize by some strange inward 
moving the presence of great mo- 
ments. Billy McQueen knew this 
for his moment. He took the girl 
in his arms. It seemed the most 
natural thing in all the world— 
as though they had loved for 
years. 

It was nearly half an hour be- 
fore either spoke. And then it 
was the gir] that broke the silence. 

“And I am not through with my 
confession!” she whispered. “I 
am not Miller & Brule’s stenog- 
rapher. The real stenographer 
left abruptly, and I was left in 
charge until my—until Mr. Brule 
went down to get another and at- 
tend to some other important 
business. And my name is not 
‘Miss Marion.’ It is ‘Marian,’ my 
first name—and the last one is 
going to make us both unhappy— 
terribly unhappy. For it will 
never let me see your northern 
forests with you!” 

A cold fear tightened about the 
young man’s heart. ‘What is it, 
then?” he whispered. 

“Brule! I am Marian Brule. 
Mr. Brule is my dad! And oh, 
Billy. He may be a hard man in 
business—but he is the dearest 
dad in the world, and I love him— 
and I love you! Oh, Billy, Billy!” 

When a man is stricken to the 
soul he becomes a child again and 
longs for one of his own blood. 
Billy McQueen halted in his end- 
less tramping up and down the 
deserted little street. It was mid- 
night and the stars looked down 
upon him, indifferent, old, pas- 
sionless. What did they care? 
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“Uncle Archie!” muttered Billy 
wretchedly. “Now I must see 
Uncle Archie!” 

And not bearing to wait for the 
day, he struck off afoot across the 
desert along the Mesa Caliente 
road. 


“Now!” breathed Billy Mc- 
Queen as he entered the elevator 
and started up toward the tenth 
floor of the McQueen Building. 
“Now, it’s up to Uncle Archie!” 

At length Billy McQueen was 
ushered into an inner office. 


“ “Lo Bill!” said the huge man 
at the desk. He shook hands, 
motioned Billy to a chair. “Mat- 
ter?” 

“T’m in trouble, Uncle Archer,” 
blurted Billy desperately. “And 
so I’ve come to you—” 

“Sure! Blood’s thicker than 
water. “Shoot!” 

Billy began at the beginning 
and told briefly of his pilgrimage 
to Table Butte and of his success 
in securing the mining property. 
Old Archer listened, growing 
vastly interested as the recital 
proceeded. 

“And you beat old Tom Brule!” 
he chuckled, though his grim 
Scotch face never changed its 
iron expression. “It’s the blood, 
I tell you! Nobody but a Mc- 
Queen could have done it! It’s 
the blood! Who staked you?” 

“IT didn’t have any stake!” 
grinned Billy weakly. 

“Ho, ho!” roared old Archer. 
“And how are you going to de- 
velop it, now you’ve got it?” 

“T’ll sell stock, I suppose.” 

“Bad business!” Old Archer 
shook his grizzed head. “Keep it 
all, lad; keep it all.” He eyed his 
nephew shrewdly. “There’s some- 
thing else. Matter, Bill?” 

And Billy told him, opening his 
sore heart. “Mr. Brule never will 
forgive me. Not if I should give 
him all Table Butte.” 

“Ho, ho!” barked old Archer 
again. “Tom Brule? Wait!” He 
jerked the telephone toward him. 

“Hello!” he rasped into it. 
“Get me T. A. Brule. Miller & 
Brule . . . Hello! This you, Tom? 
Arch McQueen speaking. Say, 
Tom, I wonder if you’ve run 
across my nephew Bill McQueen, 
up at Table Butte? I hear he’s 
got some valuable properties in 
that district . .. What’s that? 
. . . Didn’t know he was nephew 
of mine. Well, he is ... Sure! 
Fine boy. Son of my only broth- 
er. You remember Donald Mc- 
Queen, don’t you? Killed in 
the Spanish War... I thought 
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you would. This boy’s a ringer 
for him. If you run across him 
up at Table, I wish you’d help him 
along all you can; hey?,... 
I’m goin’ to back him.” 

The wire seemed to stutter. 
Old Archer waited and let it 
stutter. He winked a frosty eye 
at Billy McQueen, sitting pale as 
a ghost across the table, and 
grinned the grin of a pleased old 
he-wolf. 

“Oh, by the way,” he grated 
into the telephone. “Bill tells me 
he’s engaged to your daughter 
Marian. Why the devil didn’t 
you tell me?” 

Again the wire stuttered most 
distractedly, and again the old 
wolf kept silent and let it stutter. 

“Oh! Didn’t know it yourself? 
Foxy kids! Say, whaddya say to 
a little wedding present to start 
’em along? Say about five thou- 
sand apiece? Hey? What’s that? 
Good! I’ll write mine now and 
give it to Bill... Sure! He’s 
here. He’s a McQueen, Tom. Old 
stock. He’ll take care of that kid 
girl of yours—and don’t you for- 
get it! Well, I suppose you and 
I will have to bury the hatchet 
now. G’by!... Hello! Wha’s 
that? ...Awri’. I'll tell him. 
G’by!” 

Old Archer slammed the re- 
ceiver back upon the hook and 
turned his wintry face upon his 
pale-faced giant of a nephew. 

“Old Tom wants to see you. It 
seems that his daughter has just 
come into town—” 

But Billy McQueen was gone, 
upsetting a visitor who was about 
to enter the door. 


Saas 


IT WAS long past midnight in 
the little shack far up on the 
Happy Daddy. Long past mid- 
night, but five joyous service men 
were singing, and through the 
heavy bull bellowing of their song 
arose the high falsetto yelp of 
old Topango Jake Shinn, demon- 
strating to the world that he was 
not too old to sing and rejoice. 
It was not a classic song they 
sang. Men do not sing such 
songs in times of great mental 
stress. Shaking the roof of the 
little shack on top of Table Butte, 
they roared to the wide desert: 
Oh, a little pewee he sat on a 
limb; 
He nodded to me and I nodded to 
him; 
I said not a word, and neither did 
he— 
But I’ve never forgotten the little 
pewee. 
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Constitution 
Concluded From Page 25 


The Constitution radiated the 
rays of life and hope and prog- 
ress over all the world, and has 
within it, when understood, the 
answers to many of the difficult 
problems of other countries. 

But if we want it to continue 
to be a rising sun, and don’t want 
it to go into eclipse as other na- 
tions have done, we will have to 
be true to that anchor of faith, 
we will have to be loyal to that 
Ark of the Covenant. If we are 
not and we continue the present 
dangerous drift from representa- 
tive government toward direct 
action, from individual property 
rights toward communistic, social- 
istic, and government ownership 
tendencies, from individual re- 
sponsibility for individual conduct 
toward class consciousness, class 
action, and class legislation; we 
will go the way that other nations 
have gone which have been with- 
out anchor of faith or Ark of the 
Covenant. 

Representative government, in- 
dividual property rights, indivi- 
dual responsibility for individual 
conduct, provide the govern- 
mental bases for orderly progress. 

Direct action, paternalistic 
tendencies, class consciousness, 
class agitation, and class legisla- 
tion are the certain road to hope- 
less chaos. 

Let us all devote our best efforts 
during Constitution Week, Sep- 
tember 13-19, to arranging pro- 
grams for intelligent and dis- 
criminating discussions of the 
Constitution in the schools, in the 
press, and through all available 
organizations. 


From Abroad 


Continued From Page 29 





of proceeding with such a project, 
but the subject may come up 
again for discussion when Parlia- 
ment reassembles in November. 


The example of Greece has been 
quoted with approval. In that 
country, when an accident has oc- 
curred the motor is, by law, im- 
pounded and kept until the owner 
is able to satisfy the authorities 
that he is in a position to meet 
all claims which may be made 
against him. 

eos 


THE case of the promoters of 
the compulsory scheme is that an 
irresponsible person who is driv- 
ing an automobile may inflict 
damage for which he is not able 
to pay when he is sued. It is now 
possible for any ordinary law- 
abiding citizen in his or her law- 
ful occupation on the road to re- 
ceive injuries without any pos- 
sibility of redress. You may in- 
crease the penalties, they say, for 
reckless driving, but to send a 
man to prison even, will not put 
any money in the pocket of the 
suffering victim. The records of 
some people are so bad that no 
insurance company can be found 
to insure them. It is contended 
that a driver with such a record 
would be better off the road. 

They admit that the number of 
uninsured drivers is less than 1 
per cent of the whole. In England 
it is not considered that this small 
percentage would justify setting 
up a new State Department with 
a staff of expensive officials. This 
alone will condemn the scheme in 
England but there are other ob- 
jections and difficulties to setting 
up a satisfactory system. 





Better than Before 


G. D. Seymour, Hit by Auto, Is 
Improved. — Headline in New 
Haven (Conn.) Register. 


Born Lucky 
“I think you’re out on purpose 
whenever I call.” 
Ot it’s just bull luck, that’s 
all.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 





Insurance 





Address: X-2-1 JoURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE, 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Executive 


Nationally-known, old-established mutual fire insurance company will 
employ an experienced executive, who possesses real ability in new business 
sales. Reply stating age, education, and previous business experience. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 














88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business af Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 

















Steering the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Co. 


Business men of standing— 
and a staff of insurance 
specialists —these are the 
men who manage the Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Com- 


pany. 


They have old-fashioned 
ideas of safety, and careful 
management. They have 
most progressive ideas of 
service to the policy-holder. 


The high dividend rate of 
this Company reflects direct- 
ly for the policy-holder the 
efficient management of the 
company. 


O 


Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company 


Home Office 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


















Eureka 

There has been so much agitation 
recently about off-color jokes, that we 
announce with extreme great pleasure 
the arrival of an absolutely CLEAN 
joke, as witness: 

He: “You are a little Fairy, may I 
hold your Palmolive?” 

She: “Not on your Lifebuoy, your 
head’s solid Ivory.” 
He: “This is 

Colgate.” 
She: “I Woodbury that joke if I were 
you.”—Snicker Snacks. 


where I get the 


Making Better Sense 

English Prof.: Correct this sentence: 
“Before any damage could be done, the 
fire was put out by the volunteer fire 
department.” 

Frosh: “The fire was put out before 
any damage could be done by the 
volunteer fire department.”—Drexerd. 


Or Lodestone 
Daughter: “Oh, papah, what is your 
birthstone ?” 
Father of Seven: My dear, I’m not 
sure, but I think it’s a grind stone.” 
—Southwestern Collegian. 


Mollified 


A rustic had been hit in the eye by 
a golf ball while crossing the links. He 
ran, raging, towards his assailant, 
shouting: “This’ll cost you foive 
pounds; foive pounds I want.” 

“But my good man,” exclaimed the 
golfer, “I called out ‘Fore!’ as loud as 
ever I could!” 

Rustic (greatly mollified): “Did yer, 
guv’nor? Well, I didn’t ’ear yer. T’ll 
take four.”—Kablegram. 


Give Her Time 


Rastus: “Ah wants a divorce. 
Dat woman jes’ talk, talk, talk, 
night an’ day. Ah cain’t get no 
rest and dat talk am drivin’ me 
crazy.” 

Young Lawyer: “What does she 
talk about?” 

“She doan’ say.”—Life. 


Excited Man (at ball game): 
“Come on home, you darn fool!” 

The Wife: “Why, John! We only 
just got here!”—Judge. 


A Horse Laugh 
“Mr. D., who were the Four 
Horsemen ?” 
“Sir, they were Paul Reverxe, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jesse James, 
and Barney Google.”—Pointer. 


Different 
Woman’s intuition isn’t so im- 
pressive when she is deciding which 
way to turn in traffic. 


—Rochester Times-Union. 
—si— 








Bits of Wit : 


“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


Wise Cracks 


Ideals are funny little things. ‘They 
won’t work unless you do.—Columbian 
Record. 

There is something about a windshield 
glass that magnifies a tack and makes 
a pedestrian seem a small matter.— 
Wooster Record. 


The World War was a war to end 
war, and there are moments now and 
then when something crops up abroad 
to make us wonder vaguely whether 
Versailles wasn’t a peace to end peace. 
—Detroit News. 

The desire to work seems to be 
entirely confined to the classified ads.— 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Why couldn’t they cut peep-holes in 
their billboards and charge a _ nickel 
to view the scenery ?—Spartansburg 
Herald. 


Give feminine fashions time enough 
and they will starve all the moths to 
death.—Detroit Free Press. 


What a fine world this would be if 
people would spend as much energy 
practising their religion as they spend 
quarreling about it.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 






Sufficient 
“Did your last employer give you a 
reference?” 


“Yes, but it doesn’t seem to be any 
good.” 


“What did he say?” 


“He said I was one of the best men 
his firm had ever turned out.” 


—London Telegraph. 
























Ba Dus 


Softest Jobs in the World 


A barber in Moscow. 

Horse doctor in Detroit. 

Killing the fleas on a goldfish. 

Keeping flies off a snow man. 

Sweeping leaves from a hall tree. 

Digesting the hole of a doughnut. 

Chimney-sweep on a fireless cooker. 

Driving a street-sprinkler in Venice. 

The Humorous Editor of the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Coaching the Glee Club in a deaf and 
dumb school. 

Being a life-guard for the Mack Sen- 
nett bathing beauties.—Ziffs. 


“Honesty is 


Teacher: the best 
policy.’ ” 
Son of Insurance Agent: “You're 


wrong, teacher. Twenty-Pay Life is the 
best policy.”—Grinnell Malteaser. 


Recured 


“Doctor, you remember that you 
recommended golf to take my mind off 
my work.” 

“Ves ” 


“Well, can you now recommend some- 
thing to get it back on my work again?” 
—Kablegram. 





Advance Notice 
Insurance Man: “And if you have 


any kind of a fire, notify us im- 
mediately.” 
Shopkeeper (feeling business de- 


pression): “Next Thursday.” 


Caddies Go to S. S. 


School Teacher: “Willie, do you know 
what becomes of the boys who use 
bad language when they’re playing 
marbles ?” 

Willie: “Yes, Miss. They grow up 
and play golf.”—Clipped. 


The Hard Heart 


Owner (to Contractor)—“Why, I was 
so scared when I saw that scaffold fall 
that my heart came right up in my 
mouth.” 

Contractor—“‘Hope you didn’t chip 
any of your teeth on it.” 

—The American Contractor. 


Generous Boss 


“The boss offered me an interest in 
the business today.” 

“He did!” 

“Yes, he said that if I didn’t take an 
interest pretty soon he’d fire me.” 
—Sour Owl. 


In Jungleland 


Mr. Giraffe: “Hello, is this 
the royal palace? I want to 
speak to the king.” 

Miss Mouse (the operator): 
“Sorry; the lion’s busy.” 

—Kentucky Cardinal. 







Trend of Business 
Concluded From Page 9 


dustry has not been eliminated 
by the prosperity of the first half 
of 1925. This basic weakness 
consists of an over-capacity with- 
in the industry itself. There is 
too much productive capacity for 
anything approaching normal con- 
ditions, and while no one knows 
what normal automobile condi- 
tions are, it is evident from the 
price cuts that the makers realize 
present conditions of demand are 
not normal, nor are they likely to 
continue. 

This excessive capacity within 
the industry has to be eliminated 
some time. Under depressed con- 
ditions, the elimination would be 
automatic. A stretch of poor 
business would weed out a con- 
siderable number of the weaker 
makers. As the price-cuts started 
with the companies which have 
been most prosperous it would 
seem as though the more fore- 
sighted in the industry were plan- 
ning to apply the corrective 
methods now rather than to wait 
for depression. It is probable 
that the present material price 
cuts are the first phases of a se- 
vere competitive movement whose 
ultimate result will be to put the 
automobile industry as a whole on 
a more stable basis. It is a phase 
through which every rapid devel- 
oping industry goes at some time 
or other, and marks the turning 
point from what may be called a 
new industry into an established 
and stabilized one. 


Soca 


THE cuts are an indication that 
the boom days of the Spring in 
the automobile industry are over 
for the present although some of 
the reductions will be made up for 
by economies in manufacturing, a 
good part of them represent an 
actual lowering of profits and 
point to considerable smaller earn- 
ings for automobile companies 
generally than those which they 
enjoyed in the first six months of 
this year. 


aaa 


The Money Market 


DURING July and the early part 
of August the main movement of 
money rates was upward. There 
was some slight increase in com- 
mercial paper rates, an average 
higher price for call and time 
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money on the exchanges, and a 
gradual decline in the price of 
long term investments indicating 
tighter rates on long term money. 
While no tightness in the money 
market need be expected it is 
probable that the trend of general 
money rates over the rest of the 
year will be gradually upward. 

In the bond market we had last 
month a rather weak condition 
due to over optimism regarding 
the size of the July reinvestment 
demand. The average of long 
term bonds has been falling since 
the middle of June and their prices 
are now close to their low point 
for the year. As the prospects 
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are for rising business activity for 
the rest of the year it is probable 
that the increasing demand for 
commercial loans will continue to 
affect the long term money 
market. 

The bond market, as a result, 
appears to be in a relatively weak 
position for the rest of the year at 
least. There is still no sign of 
stringency, and any decline in the 
price of high grade long term 
securities should be _ relatively 
slow. But it is very probable 
that the high point of bond prices 
is past for the present and that 
their main movement may be ex- 
pected to be downward into 1926. 





Services of Insurance 
Concluded From Page 6 


short-sighted indeed. The ideal 
would be reached when for every 
dollar of premium collected not 
one cent would have to be paid for 
claims. Assuming that the pre- 
mium is fair with respect to ex- 
penditures, and, in the case of 
stock companies, profits, such a 
situation would mean that the in- 
come of companies, aside from the 
reasonable profit derived (by stock 
insurance companies), was ex- 
pended for service in the placing 
of insurance and the prevention of 
loss. Of course, this ideal can 
never be fully reached, and there 
will always remain a substantial 
irreducible minimum of actual 
loss. Yet various types of insur- 
ance, such as credit, fidelity and 
surety, steam boiler, and title in- 
surance, with their exceptionally 
low loss ratios, are demonstrating 
what can be done by way of loss 
prevention through the expendi- 
ture of premium income for in- 
spections, salvaging operations, 
and prevention education. 


Cooperation of the policyholder 
is essential in any program of loss 
prevention, and the insurance 
business is well designed to foster 
such cooperation both through 
voluntary education and _ the 
charging of rates in accordance 
with the degree of hazard in- 
volved. Too often the insured is 
guilty of needless indifference or 
wanton carelessness. Education 
through the pocketbook is there- 
fore a leading method of approach 
by various types of property and 
casualty insurers into the psy- 
chology of policyholders who are 
afflicted with inertia. By charg- 
ing rates in accordance with the 


quality of construction, manage- 
ment, and prevention equipment, 
considerable financial inducement 
is furnished the policyholders to 
improve their risks. 

Life insurance, I feel, may ad- 
vantageously consider the feasi- 
bility of a similar program. The 
analogy between property and 
personal insurance is again com- 
plete. Increasing the average 
longevity of life values is of 
tremendous advantage to all par- 
ties concerned,—the insured, the 
insurer, the beneficiary, and soci- 
ety as a whole. Most prema- 
turely fatal cases are the result 
of neglect. Ailments that could 
easily have been arrested, if dis- 
covered in time, are left undis- 
covered or untended until their 
progress is beyond control. Values 
are values, and we should all 
appreciate the vital importance 
of taking a regular accounting of 
ourselves in the same sense that 
we regularly inspect or inventory 
our property. Regular physical 
examinations mean to the preser- 
vation of our life value what 
periodic property inspections 
mean to the preservation of that 
type of value against fire or mar- 
ine perils. As I had occasion to 
state recently: “I wonder if we 
shall not soon see the day when 
life underwriters will also at- 
tempt to educate policyholders, 
afflicted with inertia, through the 
pocketbook. I wonder if the time 
may not come when the life insur- 
ance premium will contain some 
concession conducted upon the 
insured’s agreement to take ad- 
vantage unfailingly of periodical 
and sufficiently frequent physical 
examinations.” 
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EMPLOYERS of 

LABOR in 

MICHIGAN may 

BRIDGE the 

“GULF OF DOUBT” as to 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE VALUES by 
INVESTIGATING the 
DEPENDABLE 
SERVICEABLE 

ECONOMICAL 
NON-ASSESSABLE 
DIVIDEND-PAYING 

NET COST 

COMPENSATION INSURANCE PLAN 
OF THE 


MICHIGAN \espz) MUTUAL 
LIABILITY <“@/ COMPANY 


Park Aveuue (> ZRF Park at 
co: —_ 


Building a Adams 
President 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO-—PONTIAC 





Every Policy Is Non-Assessable 
Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 
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FORTY YEARS 


For four decades the oldest of the group of com- 
panies, collectively known as Integrity Insurance, 
has been furnishing reliable protection. 
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Economy in operation, conservative underwrit- 
ing, careful inspection and selection of risks— 
such practices have enabled these companies to 
provide proven protection at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with sound indemnity. 
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Fire and Tornado insurance written on manu- 
facturing plants, mercantile buildings and con- 
tents, apartment buildings, dwellings and house- 
hold goods. 


Casualty Insurance lines written:—Automobile, 
Fidelity Bonds—Burglary and Holdup—Acci- 
dent and Health, Plate Glass, Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation. 
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JINVHASHI ALIMODENI 


Sage inte GRITY INSURANCE >> 


A few desirable territories yet open for 
local representation. A letter will bring 
complete information, without obligation. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


LZ INTEGRITY INSURANCE 
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Com bined surplus exceeds $850,000. Assets exceed $2,400,000. Paid to Policyholders over $32,000,000 
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Pa a ta a ee 


This 36-page booklet, illustrating automobile accidents and the road rules 
to prevent them, is part of our comprehensive accident-prevention work. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


_ LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Pantheon Building, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Automobile, Compensation, Liability, Plate Glass Insurance 


Assets Over Four Million Dollars 
Premium Income Over Four Million Dollars 
Returned to Policy Holders Over Eight Million Dollars 
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